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Belgium has one unique development in sociology, the 
Solvay Institute of Sociology at Brussels. But this is es- 
sentially an institute for sociological research and was 
founded long before the Great War. It is not connected 
with any university, and can make provision for research 
work for only a few students, say from twenty to thirty. 
It has an excellent sociological library and maintains a 
staff of trained research workers. It would be a good place 
for American graduate students to go if there were chairs 
or departments of sociology in the Belgium universities. 
But there are none. The work of De Greef is not being 
carried on, not at least in the state institutions. A leading 
liberal Belgian statesman told me that he saw no utility in 
sociology and doubted whether the government should 
encourage its study. Private individuals, of course, at- 
tempt to carry on. Thus Dr. Paul Otlet has established in 
the Palais Mondial in Brussels probably the most scien- 
tifically conceived museum of anthropology and sociology 
(“the museum of universal civilization”) to be found any- 
where. But no funds can be obtained for its support, and 
Dr. Otlet hopes that it can be moved to Geneva and made 
into a true educational institution. 

Perhaps Geneva, on account of its being the seat of the 
League of Nations, the International Labor Office, and a 
number of special schools and institutes, is one of the best 
centers on the continent of Europe for American students 
to study sociology. But the academic facilities here are 
still very meager. Professor G. L. Duprat is developing a 
department of sociology in the University of Geneva and 
has founded a flourishing local Society of Sociology. The 
other Swiss universities do little or nothing for the promo- 
tion of sociology, though it is taught more or less by pro- 
fessors who hold chairs in philosophy, economics, or his- 
tory. Even at Lausanne there is no successor to Pareto. 
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Professor Robert Michels carried on at the University of 
Basel notable courses along sociological lines, but he has 
recently been called, it is supposed because of his friendli- 
ness to the Fascist régime, to occupy a chair of political 
science in the University of Padua, Italy. 

The Fascist régime in Italy, though supposedly based on 
Pareto’s sociology, can hardly afford to encourage the free 
and untrammeled study of human relations. Hence there 
are only two centers in Italy, in all of its twenty-three uni- 
versities, where any sociology worth mentioning it found. 
One is, of course, at Rome where we have Professor Enrico 
Ferri in Criminal Sociology, Professor G. L. Bertolini in 
Ethnography, and Professor Mosca in the History of Po- 
litical Institutions and Doctrines. The other center is at 
the University of Naples where we find Professor Alfredo 
Bartolomei occupying a chair with the name of “Sociol- 
ogy,” and Professor Alfredo Niceforo with a chair on the 
Method of the Social Sciences. The atmosphere of Fascist 
Italy, however, makes impossible any free inquiry into 
social conditions ; and it is hardly to be expected that the 
Fascist régime, which does not trust social and political 
instruction to be given in the schools but imparts such in- 
struction mainly through the Fascist boys’ organizations, 
will hasten to establish chairs of sociology in Italian uni- 
versities. 

Austria is accomplishing very little in sociology. Pro- 
fessor Othmar Spann has a chair of Political Economy and 
Social Science in the University of Vienna, and Dr. Max 
Adler, who is well known for his writings upon labor prob- 
lems, is a “privat-docent” in “social science” in the same 
university. Many members of the faculty, of course, have 
an interest in sociology, and Professor Eugen Schwiedland, 
a professor of Economics in the University of Vienna, es- 
pecially deserves to be mentioned for his intelligent inter- 
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est and writings along sociological lines; yet he offers no 
courses in sociology. 

It is to Germany that we must turn to find the chief 
development of sociology since the war. But it is very easy 
to exaggerate that development. Chiefly it is centered in 
two or three German universities. The new universities of 
Frankfurt and of Cologne probably have the best develop- 
ment in sociology. At Frankfurt we find a considerable 
staff headed by Professor Gottfried Salomon and Professor 
Franz Oppenheimer. Here, too, we find an institute of the 
social sciences with an excellent library. Professor Salo- 
mon holds one of the few chairs in a German university 
called “Sociology.” Professor Oppenheimer’s chair is that 
of Sociology and Theoretical Economics. A similar de- 
velopment is found at the University of Cologne presided 
over by Professor Leopold von Wiese, and, until his death 
a few months ago, by Professor Max Scheler. Professor 
von Wiese teaches economics as well as sociology and this 
is also true of Professor Vleugels. Nevertheless, I found 
a great stimulus in visiting these two universities because 
their work in sociology seemed to rank, in an academic 
way, the best of any on the continent of Europe. 

In connection with the University of Berlin we find no 
less than four men who are prominent for their writings 
along sociological lines, but none of them have a chair 
which is simply called “Sociology.” Professor Alfred Vier- 
kandt’s chair is that of Philosophy and Sociology. Pro- 
fessor Heinrich Cunow’s chair is that of Sociology and Eco- 
nomic History. Professor Richard von Thurwald’s chair 
is that of Ethnology and Sociology ; while Professor Kurt 
Breysig’s chair is that of Social Science and Universal His- 
tory. Nevertheless, it is encouraging to see even this much 
recognition of sociology. The situation here is characteris- 
tic of most German universities. It is a situation which 
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formerly existed in American universities and which is 
probably inevitable in the development of a new academic 
study. Namely, men who have been trained primarily in 
another line become interested in sociology and begin to 
write and offer courses along that line, until sociology is 
recognized in the titles of their chairs. But there are dan- 
gers of one-sided emphasis in this sort of development. At 
Berlin the type of sociology which is being developed seems 
to be more nearly what we call in the United States “cul- 
tural anthropology.” It agrees more with the sociology 
which has been developed by Sumner and Keller at Yale 
than with the sociology of Columbia University or at the 
University of Chicago. However, it should be added that 
there is also in Berlin an Institute of Applied Sociology, 
which is connected with the Charlottenberg Technical 
High School. 

Sociology is recognized in four or five other German uni- 
versities, usually again in connection with other subjects. - 
At Géttingen Professor Andreas Walther has had a chair of 
Sociology and of Medieval and Modern History. But on 
the other hand, at the University of Leipzig Professor Jo- 
hannes Freyer has a chair of “Sociology” and conducts an 
Institute of Sociology. Also at the new university of Dres- 
den there is a chair of “Sociology” occupied by Professor 
Feodor Stephun. At Kiel Professor Ferdinand Tonnies, 
the dean of German sociologists, is now emeritus, and so 
far as I know, no successor has yet been appointed to carry 
on his work. It should finally be noted that there are in 
German universities a number of men who do not hold 
chairs in sociology, but in allied subjects, who write fre- 
quently along sociological lines, such as Professor Carl 
Brinkmann, Professor of Political Economy at Heidelberg 
University ; also that there are a number of rising private 
docents in German Universities who are writing and teach- 
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ing along sociological lines, and whose work promises 
much for the future. Such is Dr. Hans Stoltenberg of the 
University of Giessen, whose writings along the lines of 
Social Psychology are attracting attention. 

It will be seen from the above brief survey that sociology 
still remains essentially an “American science.” Indeed, 
Europeans quite generally call it just that. Perhaps we 
would be justified in concluding that sociology can flourish 
only in a relatively free and democratic society, and more- 
over, in one which is not bound too much by traditional- 
ism. Just at the present time such societies are rather 
scarce on the continent of Europe. Dictatorships and other 
reactionary social and political phenomena are not very 
encouraging to the development of scientific social criti- 
cism. 

But I am convinced that there are other reasons even 
more influential which hinder the development of sociology 
on the continent of Europe. One of these, I believe, is the 
prevalence in France and elsewhere in Europe of Durk- 
heim’s sociological ideas. It is well known that Durkheim 
wished sociology to be absolutely divorced from all prac- 
tical social considerations. He wished sociology to have 
nothing to do with ethics, politics, or philosophy. He did 
not aim at a sociology which should interpret the meaning 
of social reality and of human life in such terms as would 
encourage men to recreate institutions, but rather he 
sought only to describe and explain them, in terms which 
it is often difficult for the layman to understand. Whether 
Durkheim was right in this attitude or not, it remains true 
that his view has discouraged the development of sociology. 
People see no utility in sociology. It seems to them a mere 
academic discipline divorced from life—a “dead science.” 
Europe needs a Lester F. Ward to breathe the breath of 
life into its sociology and to make it again vitally related 
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to the life and the welfare of the people. I would even ven- 
ture to predict that if American Sociology takes a similar 
path of development, it will also receive a setback. 

I hope that nothing that I have said will be construed as 
meaning that I would discourage American students of 
sociology from going to Europe to study. On the contrary, 
I believe that such study in Europe by American students 
of sociology would now be more profitable than ever be- 
fore. Europe presents itself today more than ever as a 
vast sociological laboratory where experiments of the ut- 
most sociological significance are going on. As Detoque- 
ville said long ago, travel is for the social sciences a substi- 
tute for laboratory work such as we find in the physical 
sciences. It brings one into contact with the living reality. 
I am convinced, therefore, that in American universities 
we are making a mistake in not encouraging more of our 
students to live and study abroad for a while. This is all 
the more true because there are still on the continent of 
Europe sociological thinkers of first-rate importance whose 
ideas would prove fertilizing to our own. 
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Tue JAPANESE AssociATIons in America are a group of 
social, political, economical, and educationa! organizations 
extending throughout the United States, found in the 
larger Japanese quarters, but chiefly on the Pacific Coast. 
Almost all are incorporated under state laws. There are 
four central associations, located in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, and Seattle. Affiliated with these four 
central branches are approximately eighty local branches. 
In New York, Arizona, Texas, Utah, and Colorado there 
are eight other independent groups. There are also three 
main branches in Hawaii, and similar organizations in 
Chicago and Nebraska, but under a different name. 

Although these organizations do not include all the 
Japanese residing in the United States, these are the prin- 
cipal agencies through which the Japanese immigrants 
come into contact with the people of America. The asso- 
ciations are independent, self-perpetuating bodies with no 
relation legally with the Japanese Government, just like 
many other organizations of different nationalities living 
in the United States. They are not business organizations 
like the “Six Companies” or “Tongs” in the Chinese com- 
munities, or many of the Polish societies in the Polish com- 
munities, or many of the Italian organizations. However, 


* Eprroriat Nore: This document is an excerpt from a Master’s thesis prepared 
by Mr. Fujita when a graduate student in the Department of Sociology, North- 


western University. 
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since the Japanese in America have been treated by their 
home country as colonists, and since the Government of 
the Japanese Empire is bureaucratic in character, the Jap- 
anese Associations in America are practically a department 
of the Japanese Government. They act as a bureau of in- 
formation for the Japanese immigrants, register and regu- 
late Japanese subjects in some sense, and advise the home 
government through the local Japanese consulates as to 
the problems arising in this country. 

As to the efficiency of the associations, Park and Miller 
concluded after a long series of comparative studies of va- 
rious types of immigrant groups: “Whether we like them 
or not, no other foreign-language group is so completely 
and intelligently organized to control its members, and no 
other group has at all equaled them in the work of accom- 
modating themselves to alien conditions. The Japanese 
are consequently the most efficiently and completely or- 
ganized among the immigrant group.”* And Mr. Boddy 
also has said: “It is apparent in reviewing the activities of 
the Association, that they do not differ from those of many 
other organizations, such as the various Polish societies, 
French societies, Italian societies, etc., except that the Jap- 
anese association is decidedly more energetic in keeping 
track of its membership and in directing their activities.” 
An official American report states: “The Japanese are ca- 
pable of transforming their lives and practices more rap- 
idly than any other immigrant group, and under the direc- 
tion of the Japanese Association they are acquiring a repu- 
tation for business integrity. Because of their historical 
trait of allegiance also they are inclined to make more far- 
going concessions than any other group in order to over- 


1 Robert E. Park and H. A. Miller, Old World Traits Transplanted, pp. 167-68. 
2 E. M. Boddy; Japanese in America, p. 77. 
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come prejudice and secure status here.”* The writer, how- 
ever, was not convinced that the Japanese associations de- 
served such high commendation during his aoverst years’ 
stay in Seattle. 

The purpose of this thesis is a study of the origin and 
growth of the Japanese associations in the United States, 
and an investigation as to what extent they have actually 
contributed to the community in which they are located. 
In the first place we shall see that these organizations were 
not pure heritages brought from Japan, but are the product 
of the immigrants’ efforts to adapt themselves to American 
conditions and to create a spirit of understanding between 
America and Japan. Most Japanese have settled in Cal- 
ifornia because of its geographical location, and it has nat- 
urally become the center of Japanese problems. The activ- 
ities of the Japanese associations in that state, therefore, 
have been the most significant, and their system of organi- 
zation and activities has become a model for other similar 
organizations. For these reasons it is natural that the Jap- 
anese Association of America at San Francisco with its 
thirty-eight affiliated local associations should have under- 
taken the most significant work and made itself the leader 
of all other organizations on the Pacific Slope including the 
Association at Vancouver, B. C. 

The Japanese Association in New York was organized 
under a somewhat different motive than those on the Pa- 
cific Coast. The Japanese residents in New York are al- 
most all merchants or bankers representing big firms sent 
by their head offices in Japan. This association was organ- 
ized rather spontaneously as a social institution in 1914, 
although it was stimulated by the so-called “Japanese Stu- 
dent Exclusion Problem” in California in 1906, and the 


3 Report of the United States Immigration Commission, XXIV, 106. 
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“Anti-Alien Land Law” in California in 1913, while the 
Foreign Office in Tokyo urged the necessity of cooperation 
among the Japanese communities in America. The or- 
ganizations in Chicago and Nebraska belong to the latter 
type. 

As the organization and work of all associations are 
practically the same, it is the writer’s intention to avoid 
repetition by stressing the associations of San Francisco 
and of the other central organizations on the Pacific Coast 
and also of New York particularly, because they are repre- 
sentative of the organizations in other places. 


I. ORIGINAL MOTIVE OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Generally speaking, Oriental immigrants to America 
have no knowledge of English, and only exceedingly hazy 
ideas of the customs and laws of their new environment. 
As the Japanese are by temperament and training scrupu- 
lous in observing social customs, what more natural than 
that they should depend upon the advice of some organi- 
zation composed of their own people who had preceded 
them? This is not the case, however, with Japanese immi- 
grants only. The same is also true of all other immigrants, 
Oriental and Occidental. 

When, in 1888, Congress passed the Chinese Exclusion 
Act aimed at Chinese laborers, it not only barred new im- 
migrants but prevented the Chinese laborers from return- 
ing to America. Into the vacuum created by the shortage 
of Chinese laborers on the Pacific Coast, the Japanese were 
drawn to meet the demand for cheap and efficient labor in 
the industries then fast developing in the West. As the 
number of Japanese immigrants increased, however, an 
agitation against them began to be gradually voiced among 
the white laborers in California. By the year 1900 the la- 
bor unions of the state took definite steps to exclude Jap- 
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anese immigrants from California, the Japanese immi- 
grants thus entered into the competitive labor market, fill- 
ing the places gradually abandoned by the Chinese. The 
feeling of racial antagonism grew steadily stronger among 
the Oriental exclusionists who had closed the doors to the 
Chinese laborers a decade or two before and thus the Jap- 
anese inherited the adverse popular sentiment against the 
Orientals. 

During these incipient agitations, and particularly in 
the year 1900 when the Orientals as well as the Americans 
were threatened by the outbreak of bubonic plague, the 
Japanese and Chinese, being Asiatic races, were dealt with 
in a different manner from other races. Therefore the Jap- 
anese in San Francisco often met together to discuss expe- 
dient ways to meet such situations. If we study old reports 
of the Japanese Association of America at San Francisco 
in those days, we find many an interesting document. The 
result of these occasional meetings was an organization of 
a community council with public spirited men of the Jap- 
anese group. The organization of the present Japanese 
Association of America, therefore, was effected first to pro- 
tect the rights of the Japanese. On August 4, 1900, this 
organization was incorporated under the California State 
Law under the name of the Japanese Association of Amer- 
ica. This was the first such association organized in Amer- 
ica. We can safely say that in one respect this organiza- 
tion, like other Japanese associations, was the product of 
anti-]apanese agitations, and the critical conditions which 
the Japanese had to face in adjusting themselves to the 
new environment. 


II, OBJECTIVE OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The purpose of this Association, which is the symbol of 
other associations, is well stated in the original agreement 
between the affiliated bodies. It is as follows: 
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“The purpose of this association shall be to elevate the 
character of Japanese residing in America, to protect their 
rights and privileges, to promote their happiness and pros- 
perity, and to cultivate better understanding between the 
peoples of Japan and the United States of America.” 

In carrying out this purpose, the Association has 
assumed a guiding hand over the Japanese immigrants, a 
subject which we shall briefly discuss later. 


III. ORGANIZATION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Japanese Association of America at San Francisco 
is the central organization comprising forty affiliated local 
Japanese Associations, which are to be discussed later, cov- 
ering North California with the exception of nine southern 
counties of California which are under the Association in 
Los Angeles. 

The highest organ of the Association is the Convention, 
consisting of a certain specified number of representatives 
from local affiliated associations. It meets once a year in 
January and discusses and adopts the policy and budget 
of the Association for the ensuing year. It also elects from 
among the members of the affiliated associations a Board 
of Directors whose duty it is to supervise the work of the 
Association according to the Agreement and by-laws and 
the resolutions adopted at the Convention. The Board of 
Directors then elects a President, a Vice-President and a 
Committee on Management of seven members. The Pres- 
ident represents the Association in general and supervises 
all the affairs of the Association according to the Agree- 
ment and by-laws. The Committee on Management is 
organized into an executive body which appoints the Gen- 
eral Secretary and assistants, checks the monthly meetings 
of the Executive Council, and drafts, discusses, and adopts 
the plans for the regular business of the Association. When 
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there is a necessity for incorporating a new local associa- 
tion and affiliating it with the central association, an ap- 
plication stating detailed reasons therefor, must be filed 
with the Association, and its permission must be obtained. 
The permission is only issued upon recognition of such ne- 
cessity by the Board of Directors. 


IV. MAIN ACTIVITIES CARRIED ON FROM ITS BEGINNINGS 


(1) Campaign of Education. The Association under- 
takes various tasks. First, it protects newcomers from 
Japan, and teaches them how to adjust themselves to the 
new environment. Secondly, it takes a due share in the 
Americanization movement of the American people. 

Very frequently the immigrant has no knowledge of 
English, or of the customs and laws of his new home. The 
Association has done a great deal for the newcomer, not 
only in assisting him to find himself economically, but in 
efforts to acquaint him with the customs and laws of the 
section he settles in. 

Among the more important activities of this nature are 
the following: 

1. Women’s meetings, whose chief purpose is to call at- 
tention of the Japanese women in America to their social 
position and the education of their children. 

2. Publication of pamphlets with particular reference 
to birth and care of babies. 

3. Anti-gambling campaigns. 

4. Lectures on general social betterment. 

(2) Americanization Project. As part of this campaign 
of education, Americanization projects receive special at- 
tention. The Association cooperated with the Japanese 
associations of Los Angeles, Portland, and Seattle, and as- 
sumed the responsibility of directing the campaign in the 
Coast States, and in Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 
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We may state two points with reference to this project 
on which they placed special emphasis: first, to encourage 
the learning of the English language and to furnish the nec- 
essary and suitable equipment for this particular work; 
second, to impart the knowledge of American life to the 
Japanese people so that they may easily understand Amer- 
icanism to the fullest extent of the meaning of that term. 
The Association especially employed a man educated in 
America to canvass their territory for this work. It was 
his sole function to organize, in conjunction with the local 
affiliated associations, work for the campaign. In accom- 
plishing this work the Association cooperates with the Jap- 
anese schools, churches, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., clubs, and 
other organizations, newspapers and magazines in the cam- 
paign. For this work alone, the Japanese Association of 
America at San Francisco appropriated approximately 
$3,000 in a certain year. 

(3) Legal Aid and Agricultural Guidance. The Associ- 
ation employs an advisory attorney and a special secretary 
to take charge of the legal aspects of the work of the Asso- 
ciation. It is its duty to see that every important Ameri- 
can law, such as conscription laws, revenue regulations, 
land laws, corporation laws and others which are issued 
from time to time and which have direct bearing upon the 
Japanese residents in America, is properly translated or 
explained so as to prevent violation thereof. 

As to agricultural guidance almost all central bodies 
employed experts of agriculture whose business was to go 
round among the Japanese farmers in its jurisdiction; to 
give lectures, personal advice, on agriculture; to inspect 
fertility of soil, etc. He was almost always accompanied 
by a secretary of the association, and he was also to make 
a report on what he studied during his trip. He also made 
trips for study on agriculture outside of the jurisdiction of 
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the association. Of the many books and pamphlets pub- 
lished and distributed among Japanese farmers, “Nokochi- 
shosahokoku” (Report of Investigation on Arable Land), 
published in May, 1918, “Shugai-Chosahokoku” (Report 
of Investigation on Agricultural Land Outside the State), 
published in May, 1926, are typical. 

(4) Political Propaganda. Although they did not and 
still do not imply any regular item of this kind in their offi- 
cial program (and accordingly, we unable to furnish ample 
evidence here), it is quite natural that the Association 
should undertake this function to some extent since it has 
as one of its objectives for organization “to protect their 
rights and privileges, . . . and to cultivate a better under- 
standing between our people and the American people.” 

They published from time to time a pamphlet in English 
containing various facts about the Japanese immigrants 
and the like and distributed it among Americans to let 
them understand better the Japanese. And sometimes the 
members of the committee of “Homubu” (Department of 
Legal Affairs) visited American politicians, missionaries, 
etc., to discuss current events concerning the Japanese. 
That the hired advisory attorney serves as a medium be- 
tween the two parties is self-evident. “Facts in the Case” 
is one of the most widely distributed pamphlets in those 
critical years, 1920, 1921, when the anti-alien land laws 
passed the legislative houses of California and Washington. 

In addition to the universal works of education, Ameri- 
canization, legal aid, agricultural guidance, and political 
propaganda, which the associations have performed from 
the beginning, several more services have been added by 
the needs of the community. The following are some of 
the more significant of these new functions: 

(5) Statistical and Research Work. The associations 
carry on statistical work and investigation on varied sub- 
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jects, particularly with reference to the population and in- 
dustrial activities of the Japanese residing within their own 
jurisdiction. There have been two particular tasks in this 
line since 1919 that every Japanese association has had to 
work out by request of the Japanese Consulate in its juris- 
diction. One is the “Shokugyo-betsu-Jinko-Chosa” (the 
investigation of the Japanese population by occupation) 
at the end of June, and the other is the “Hompojin-Jitsug- 
yoka-Chosa” (the investigation of the business condition 
of the Japanese residents) at the end of December. In ad- 
dition to those two routine investigations, they also make 
investigations and publish the results in order to present 
to the outsiders, particularly to the Americans, the actual 
facts for a fair and impartial judgment of the Japanese 
question. 

(6) Endorsement of Application for Certificates. Until 
the New Immigration Law was enforced in July, 1924, 
that is, while the Gentlemen’s Agreement was in force, the 
Japanese associations were delegated by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to endorse applications for various certificates to 
be issued at the Japanese consulates. They collected from 
$1.00 to $4.00 fees for these endorsements, and which 
helped the associations financially not a little. Since the 
New Immigration Law has been enacted, all Japanese as- 
sociations have gradually degenerated. The reason is that 
so long as the right of endorsement is in the hands of the 
association all immigrants have direct relation with the 
association because they need certificates sometimes, and 
accordingly the members pay their membership dues regu- 
larly or even donate some money; but once the endorse- 
ment right is resumed by the Government the immigrants 
not only do not pay dues regularly but they tend to leave 
the associations. The associations, on the other hand, lose 
their endorsement fees, membership fees, and thus have 
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been reduced to narrow circumstances. The withdrawal 
of the privilege from the associations really means short- 
ening the life of all the associations. 

(7) Aid for Obtaining Re-entry Permits. With the 
enactment of the Immigration Law of 1924, the task of 
protecting newcomers and helping them in landing has be- 
come unnecessary, but instead the associations have a new 
job. That is to aid the members through all the formalities 
of obtaining re-entry permits from the United States De- 
partment of Labor by way of the Immigration Offices of 
their own locality. 

(8) Education of the American-born Japanese. Al- 
though educational campaigning has been one of the chief 
works of all associations from the beginning, the educa- 
tional work they carried out in the earlier days was rather 
for adults, and particularly for newly arrived women. 
However, since the so-called Japanese problem has now 
been settled in some fashion with the enactment of the land 
law in almost all states, and of the New Immigration Law, 
the leading Japanese have come to realize the importance 
of the future project. Thus the education of their second 
generation, the American-born Japanese who are Ameri- 
can citizens by birth, has come to be recognized as most 
necessary. If we look over any recent report of the associ- 
ations, we can find very easily that they spend much space 
for this new interest. 


V. GROWTH OF THE JAPANESE ASSOCIATIONS 


In 1900, the Japanese Association of America at San 
Francisco and three others were organized. From that 
time on the number of the associations was gradually in- 
creased every year until 1920, when there were one hundred 
Japanese associations in America including Hawaii. Since 
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1924, however, when the New Immigration Law was en- 
acted, the number has shown a downward tendency. There 
are now ninety-five in all. 


VI. PRESENT EXTENT OF THE JAPANESE ASSOCIATIONS 


(1) The Japanese Association of America at San Fran- 
cisco has affiliated with 38 local branches in Central and 
Northern California. This area has the densest Japanese 
population in America, with San Francisco, Berkeley, Sac- 
ramento, Stockton, and Fresno at its centers. The Jap- 
anese population here is 63,893 according to a report of the 
Japanese Consulate General at San Francisco to the Jap- 
anese Government at the end of June, 1924. 

(2) The Central Japanese Association of Southern Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles has affiliated with 20 local associa- 
tions in Southern California. Second to San Francisco, 
this group forms the largest area in America where the 
Japanese have densely migrated. The population in this 
area is 38,110 according to the same report made by the 
Japanese consulate at Los Angeles in 1924. 

(3) The Northwest American-Japanese Association at 
Seattle has affiliated with 14 local bodies in Washington 
and one in Montana. In June, 1924, 15,768 Japanese re- 
sided in this area. Although the number of the Japanese 
population has exceedingly decreased since 1921, when the 
Anti-Alien Land Law was enacted, the majority of the 
Japanese are farmers and merchants in a small scale. 

(4) The Japanese Association of Oregon at Portland 
has affiliated with 5 local associations in Idaho. This 
group is comparatively small in number. The Japanese 
Association of Oregon, unlike other central bodies, is 
formed under the membership system itself covering the 
whole state of Oregon, and is affiliating with 5 associations 
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in Idaho. The population in this group numbered 7,728 
at the end of June, 1924. 

(5) There are three associations in Colorado, two in 
Arizona, and one each in Utah, Texas, Illinois, New York. 
They are independent organizations. 


VII. TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 


The total membership by groups is as follows: 


San Francisco group 


Los Angeles group 
Seattle group 
New York 


Oregon group 


When we compare the percentage of this membership 


with the total Japanese population in America (260,592, 
including Hawaii, at the end of June, 1924) it is about 
12 per cent of the entire population. The reason why there 
are so few members may be explained by the fact that 
there are many other minor organizations such as Prefec- 
tural Societies, Benevolent Societies, Commercial Clubs, 
etc., which the majority of the Japanese join. 


VIII. CHIEF ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
JAPANESE ASSOCIATIONS 


If the Japanese in America have any racial virtue, it 
may be the spirit of conciliation, a spirit essential to make 
it possible for any race to live in harmony and good neigh- 
borliness with other races. Japanese associations, which 
have the dominant power of control over the Japanese 
communities, utilizing this conciliatory spirit of the Jap- 
anese have accomplished a great deal for the welfare of 
their fellow imigrants in this country. 
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(1) The Revision of the Nationality Law of Japan. 
This is one of the outstanding undertakings successfully 
accomplished by the associations. The important point 
is this, that the Nationality Law of Japan needs a further 
revision from the point of view of the American-born Jap- 
anese who want to secure completely the American nation- 
ality so that they may become more useful citizens of 
America. 

And it is to be noticed that the revision of the National- 
ity Law of Japan in 1916 and also in 1924 in relation to 
expatriation was entirely through the activities of the Jap- 
anese associations. In 1914 and 1915 the joint conference 
of the Japanese associations passed a resolution, recom- 
mending the revision of the nationality law of Japan so as 
to solve the question of dual citizenship. Acting upon this 
resolution, the Japanese associations memorialized the leg- 
islature of Japan, urging immediate action on this matter. 
They sent delegates to Tokyo from time to time during 
1914 and 1915 for the purpose of persuading the legislators 
and the Government. Moreover, the conference of the 
associations took the initiative in solving the question by 
resolving to encourage allegiance to America among the 
American-born Japanese and to take the necessary means 
to facilitate the realization of that end. As a result, there 
appeared numerous responses in favor of the idea. 

(2) Abolition of “Picture Brides.” Another accomplish- 
ment of the Japanese associations in America may be their 
advice to the Japanese Government to stop issuing pass- 
ports to so-called “Picture Brides” from February, 1920. 
This term for a marriage institution, however, may be a 
misnomer in the light of Japanese marriage custom. At 
any rate, being stimulated by severe criticisms among some 
American politicians, the leaders of the associations came 
to realize its incongruity with modern society, and out of 
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respect for American standards they carried through a 
measure which prohibits it entirely. 

In order to carry it out successfully the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Japanese Association of America met and 
discussed the problem at the San Francisco office several 
times around the year 1919. At last a resolution was 
passed at the meeting of October, 1919, and a formal rec- 
ommendation for abolishing picture marriage was pre- 
sented to the Japanese Government. 

Being thus suggested by the Japanese associations, the 
Japanese Government announced on December 17, 1919, 
that it would stop issuing passports after the end of Feb- 
ruary, 1920. And in pursuance of this announcement, the 
Japanese Government did stop, at the end of February, 
1920, the issuance of passports to picture brides. 

(3) Contribution at the Time of the Great War. That 
the Japanese consider it an honor to sacrifice themselves 
for the countries where they reside has been conclusively 
shown by their attitude during the last Great War. We 
look back upon those memorable days when the Japanese 
in this country stood up in concert with America’s hymn 
of Democracy and contributed handsome sums for war 
bonds, the Red Cross, and War Savings Stamps. In these 
campaigns all of the Japanese associations in America, 
particularly those at San Francisco and at New York, were 
the most actively engaged. 

The following is an estimate of the approximate amounts 
contributed to the United States War Loans by the Jap- 
anese in California and in New York: 


California New York 


First Loan $ 56,200 
Second Loan 135,100 
Third Loan . 185.800 
Fourth Loan 4,746,050 
Fifth Loan 1,589,550 

$6,712,700 
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The figures fluctuated much among the Japanese in the 
other parts of the United States. The total amount may 
not be large, but the contribution per capita is large. 

Through the labors of the associations a very large per- 
centage of Japanese in California, Washington, and Or- 
egon have joined the American Red Cross, although exact 
figures are not obtainable. 

(4) Among some other contributions of the associations, 
their labors for the assimilation or Americanization of the 
Japanese, and their agricultural contribution to California 
may be most significant. 


IX. CONCLUSION 


The history of the Japanese associations in the United 
States has been told very roughly in the above pages. We 
have seen that these organizations do not differ very much 
from those of other foreign groups in this country. They 
originated in the hope of mutual aid and protection of the 
rights and privileges of fellow countrymen, in the improve- 
ment of their character, the cultivation of better under- 
standing between the peoples of their own country and the 
United States. They have contributed, we may say, to 
some extent to their communities, and within the capaci- 
ties of their financial resources. Most of their activities 
have been the inevitable result of the constant stimlus of 
repressive control, such as immigration laws, anti-alien 
land laws, and anti-Japanese movements. They have 
rendered much service to the Japanese immigrants coming 
into the United States for the first time, but I feel safe in 
saying that in the main they have not constructed any far 
reaching program. But this may be due to the difference 
of the folkways and mores, and the extreme social distance 
which has existed between the two peoples—Americans 
and Japanese. 
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We have pointed out assimilation as one of their social 
contributions because of their constant effort to encourage 
their fellow countrymen to accommodate themselves to 
American conditions. But accommodation and assimila- 
tion as social processes are rather spontaneous. Particu- 
larly in the case of immigrant life those processes are as 
inevitable as they are desirable; it is impossible for the 
immigrants to remain permanently in separate groups. 

Japanese associations in the United States are the or- 
ganizations of the past but not of the future. They will 
die out for the following reasons: 

1. The Japanese population in America is decreasing 
rapidly. The number of Japanese who entered America 
in 1920 was 12,888, while 11,002 departed. But in 1921, 
entries totaled 8,858, departures 13,480. In 1925, only 
2,698 entered America, while 10,306 departed. And during 
the ten months between February and October, 1926 (this 
is the latest official report of the Japanese Government 
available), the number entering America was 2,755, and 
departing, 6,857. The total population of Japanese in this 
country including Hawaii in 1922 was 295,308, while in 
1927 it was 258,844. 

2. The financial condition of all Japanese associations 
has become worse every year for the reason that the main 
income from endorsement of various certificates has been 
cut down by the Japanese Government since 1925. 

3. Despite the fact that all the associations have a tend- 
ency to center their energy upon the education of the sec- 
ond generation of the Japanese immigrants, 99 per cent 
of them do not like to participate in the Japanese associa- 
tions. Those who were born in America and educated in 
America show an extreme tendency to participate in Amer- 
ican life and institutions, such as Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 
Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, etc., that are organized and 
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function under the customs and modes of this country. 
There are very few of them who join the Japanese organi- 
zations in California and in Hawaii and these are practic- 
ally compelled to do so by their parents and relatives. On 
the other hand, the question of the second generation of 
Japanese origin in the United States, particularly on the 
Pacific Slope has been much discussed, but has not yet 
been solved. Even if they are sent out of the country they 
have nowhere else to go, because America is their native 
country. They may be children of Japanese parentage, 
but in their nationality and mental condition they are not 
Japanese, but Americans. 

On the whole, the future of the Japanese in America 
and also in Canada is very unpromising. But are those 
children of Japanese origin to be excluded from public 
schools and deprived of education, like wandering gypsies? 
Or are they to have every privilege of the American citi- 
zen in order that they may become an asset to America? 

4. The attitude of the Japanese Government toward 
these organizations in America and in Canada appears to 
be rather unfavorable, and especially so since 1925. The 
main reason for this is that by the existence of the organi- 
zations among American communities suspicion on the 
side of America is created, because of the fact that the ma- 
jority of the leaders work only for public recognition as 
organizers or officers of associations. It is doubtful, there- 
fore, if any effective result can be hoped for. All Japanese 
in America are to be educated and to be regulated by the 
American customs and modes, by American institutions. 

The Japanese associations as country-wide social organ- 
izations in America are thus doomed, and they may not be 
necessary in their past or present form to the future com- 
munities in which American-born Japanese live. It must 
be admitted, however, that they have rendered some valu- 
able service and have contributed to good feeling between 
America and Japan. 





SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD 


Introductory Statement 


HATTIE PLUM WILLIAMS 
Professor of Sociology, University of Nebraska 


THE contripuTions of Dr. Howard as teacher and 
scholar have been dwelt upon. To those of us who had the 
privilege of sitting under his personal instruction, listen- 
ing to his lectures or sharing in the discussion about the 
seminar table, the words of appreciation from former stu- 
dents find clear echo in our memories. Dr. Howard pos- 
essed the rare combination of inspiring teacher and pro- 
found scholar. In research, his accuracy, his open-minded- 
ness, his breadth of learning, and his inexhaustible 
industry placed him in the front rank of historical and 
sociological scholarship. 

As his colleague for more than a decade, I venture to 
suggest two characteristics or trends which throw light 
upon his academic career as well as upon his personality. 
Dr. Howard was a democrat and a protestant, not in the 
superficial political or religious sense but in the funda- 
mental social sense. 

His democratic ideals for scholarship led him, as a young 
instructor, to refuse election to Phi Beta Kappa because 
the mechanical basis of selection on grades formed, in his 
judgment, no criterion of true scholarship. For similar 
reasons, he was not in sympathy with the more recently 
organized sociological fraternity and regretted the artificial 
barriers between students which were thus set up. 

In his early student career, when social fraternities first 
entered the University, he found himself arrayed against 
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them because he considered them a reversion to the pro- 
vincialism of the primitive group rather than an adapta- 
tion to the needs of personality development in an unre- 
stricted atmosphere. Likewise his attitude toward modern 
college athletics was dominated by his democratic idealism. 
Himself an athlete of no mean ability in his college days 
and always devoted to physical activity, he deplored the 
mechanical and undemocratic organization of present-day 
college athletics. He would replace our competitive extra- 
mural system of athletics with a program of universal 
physical training; just as he would have substituted for 
the competitive system of college fraternities a program of 
generalized social activities. His reaction to these two col- 
lege activities illustrated well his devotion to independent 
thinking and free speaking; for he did not hesitate, when 
occasion offered, to take the unpopular side of debate on 
these two very popular college subjects. 

From university values to universal values is a wide 
sweep but it measured the democratic idealism of Dr. 
Howard. He taught the potential equality of the sexes and 
races and practised the doctrine with almost unmathched 
simplicity and unconsciousness. Not only did he not dis- 
criminate against the so-called “inferior” sex and races; it 
is a finer tribute to his democratic sense that he never pat- 
ronized either—whether as individuals or as groups. He 
not only believed in “equal wages for equal work” in the 
industrial world; he believed in equal opportunity and ad- 
vancement for men and women on college faculties. As a 
protest against discrimination in the academic world, he 
refused to join the university faculty club because women 
were automatically excluded from it. His personal library 
which he gave to the University is rich in material on the 
struggle for woman’s suffrage, to which campaign he gave 
no small amount of effort. In his course on “The Family,” 
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the struggle for sex equality comprised a considerable and 
inspiring portion of his lectures, just as did the struggle 
for political equality in his earlier courses in history. 
While entertaining a caller in his home a few years ago, 
he fell into a reminiscent mood recounting several instances 
of his championship of woman’s cause. The visitor com- 
mented on his unique services in this field and the fact 
that leaders in the movement for sex equality felt much 
dependence upon him. Dr. Howard smiled appreciatively 
and said: “Well, I guess I always have been considered 
somewhat of a Lady’s Knight.” 

No less definite were his theories, though more restricted 
were his activities, in the field of race equality. His article 
on “The Social Cost of Southern Race Prejudice” was 
written after some months spent in the south where south- 
ern sentiment was tapped at its source. His non-white 
students—Chinese, Korean, Japanese, Negro—were of 
much interest to him partly because they were often a se- 
lected type and hence above the average; and partly be- 
cause they gave him an opportunity to study, at first hand, 
comparative cultures. 

But no individual was ever patronized as compensation 
for discriminations against his group. Dr. Howard’s sem- 
inar students have heard men and women members alike, 
white and non-white, sharply criticised for failure to come 
up to the standards of scholarship and attainment rigidly 
maintained for graduate study. But the most sensitive 
rarely felt it the judgment of an unjust judge but rather 
the keen, cold knife of the impartial surgeon. 

Dr. Howard was a protestant, beginning with the days 
when as a young student in Europe he wrote back to his 
home paper of the evils of formal religion. In his early 
academic career, this attitude confined itself largely to crit- 
icism of the past and hence was negative in its reaction. 
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But when he left the field of history with his own scholar- 
ship established upon a firm foundation, his friends saw 
him in a new light. No longer the cloistered scholar shut 
off from contact with the present and its realities, he 
plunged into his new field of sociology, alive from the be- 
ginning to its contemporary implications. While his uni- 
versity courses were always confined to the theoretical 
phase of the subject, he found himself publicly champion- 
ing such causes as woman’s suffrage, child labor, prohibi- 
tion, and international peace. The first addition to his 
teaching staff at Nebraska was an “Associate Professor of 
Practical Sociology,” anticipating by several years the pres- 
ent system of university training for social work, although 
it was not till some fifteen years later that the Adminis- 
tration made possible a staff sufficient to realize his plans. 

One of the very few times that he ever allowed himself 
to be drawn into an organization was in one of the city 
elections when prohibition was the main issue and when 
his advice and counsel had no small share in the successful 
outcome of the “dry” campaign. Although almost wholly 
unconnected with local organizations, he was an active 
member of the Social Service Club from the time of its for- 
mation. The announcement of an address by him invari- 
ably drew a large and appreciative audience of men and 
women. One of his last appearances on the program was 
several years ago when he read his published article on 
“The Need for a Revival of Social Puritanism.” 

Dr. Howard was essentially an idealist in spite of his 
scientific temper and training. Indeed, he would often say 
to his classes that it was the faith and the dreams of the 
scientist which had made possible the achievements of the 
modern world; and he did not hesitate to join his faith and 
his dreams for a new social order to those of his brother 
scientists who had created the new material order. More- 
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over, his idealism was the natural outcome of his sense of 
justice. Seldom could be found one more generous to his 
opponents, fair in debate, impartial in judgment, or un- 
prejudiced in emotion than was Dr. Howard. Great as are 
these qualities in any personality, they register double their 
strength when found in teacher and scholar. 





SOCIAL DISTANCE BETWEEN OCCUPATIONS* 


FORREST WILKINSON 
Long Beach Junior College, California 


THE PuRPOsE of this study was to find out how and why 
social distance varies between occupational groups. The 
heart of the problem was to interpret the “distances” and 
attempt to account for the factors of which they were com- 
posed. The study was based upon the reactions of 861 
students to the following document." 

Two hundred forms were filled out by Liberal Arts stu- 
dents, who presumably had not begun training for an occu- 
pation; 150 in the School of Education; 160 in the Law 
School ; 165 in the College of Commerce; 81 in the College 
of Dentistry ; and 43 in the School of Religion. In using 
students from these professional schools, at least a priori 
occupational attitude was assumed. The method was sta- 
tistical, with a psycho-social ‘analysis. There was no at- 
tempt to find an average of the attitude toward each occu- 
pation, or to state the attitude mathematically. The meth- 
od is open to criticism in this way. Some one may ask: 
“What assurance have you that you have obtained any- 
thing but opinions, rather than attitudes?”” This criticism 
may be just. There was, however, a kind of consistency in 
almost every form filled out which led one to believe that 


* A study based upon the prevocational attitudes of 861 students in 6 colleges 
in the University of Southern California. 


1 This document is a slightly modified form of the one used by Dr. E. S. Bo 
gardus in his Racial Social Distance Studies. 


2 “An attitude is a tendency to act toward or against some environmental factor.” 
E. S. Bogardus, Fundamentals of Social Psychology, p. 45. 
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in most cases the person was giving response to his real 
feelings, beliefs, prejudices, antipathies, and understand- 
ing, which are the bases of attitudes. What these students 
“thought” that they would do is corroborated by their ac- 
tual behavior. Very seldom do university students marry 
servants, hobos, or spiritual healers; or invite the sons 
and daughters of janitors and factory workers to join their 
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social clubs. Hence, as Professor Cooley says, “I conclude 
therefore, that the imaginations which people have of one 
another are the solid facts of society.” 

An interesting phase of social distance is its relative 
nature, more or less, which makes it possible for a society 
made up of lawyers, ministers, road-house keepers, and 
bootleggers, to run along in the main with no intense fric- 
tion. There are distances—the lawyer does not want a 
waiter to belong to his social club, but there are also planes 
of accommodation where the distances are not noticeable. 
The form used in this study provided for this relative na- 
ture of social distance. The student could express his atti- 
tude or opinion toward an occupational group in terms of 
“more” or “less.” It can be noted in Table I that toward 
some occupations the emphasis is upon the less,—the 
teacher, doctor, lawyer, and aviator, for example. In other 
occupations, such as the dope seller, the bootlegger, hobo, 
and the fortune teller, the emphasis is upon the more. 

From Table I it can be seen that there is little distance 
shown toward the teacher, doctor, and lawyer. Here the 
frequencies are great in the left side range of contacts. One 
can immediately observe that there is less social distance 
toward occupations with status and prestige and more 
toward occupations with little status and societal disap- 
proval. The occupations with many frequencies on the 
right side of the page are the dope seller, bootlegger, hobo, 
and fortune teller. Here there is little proximity and great 
distance. As the dope seller has the least social approval 
by society, he is held at the greatest distance. There 
was more accord in regard to the distance of this occupa- 
tion than any one studied. In these last named occupa- 
tions there is involved group welfare which gives them an 
ethical significance. 


8 C. H. Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 87. 
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In between these extremes, as represented by the teacher 
and the dope seller, lie the largest numbers of occupations. 
Notice the occupations that have upon them the stigma 
of labor and menial service—the day laborer, factory 
worker, servant, and waiter. In these occupations we find 
the number of frequencies few at either extreme, but there 
is a gradual increase with an almost unanimous agreement 
at the fifth range of the attitude. This might be interpreted 
thus: These occupations have a “place” in society. 

The group of occupations devoted to amusing and enter- 
taining society,—movie star, jazz musician, vaudeville 
dancer, and dance-hall keeper, made an interesting study. 
Toward the group the reactions seemed to depend more 
upon the person and the occupational group of which he 
was a representative than upon a social norm. The stu- 
dents from the school of commerce, law, and dentistry 
showed less distance toward the movie star, while the theol- 
ogy students and young teachers showed more. The reader 
will also note the very little distance toward the farmer; 
the presence of social distance toward the minister, the sol- 
dier, the nurse, and the policeman. All of these distances 
made interesting problems for interpretation. The dis- 
tances toward the aviator varied according to the group re- 
sponding, which can be explained by certain objective 
factors. 

One can note more “scatter” in the attitudes of the stu- 
dents with regard to certain occupational groups, the road- 
house keeper, dance-hall keeper, spiritual healer, and per- 
haps the minister and bootlegger, for example. This “scat- 
ter” denotes that there is not a homogeneity of understand- 
ing and feeling among the students toward these occupa- 
tions. From this “scatter” we might conclude that the 
status of that particular occupation is not fixed and settled 
in the mores; or it might denote that there is a vertical 
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change going on in the mores as to its given status.* In 
contrast to these “distances” which show heterogeneity in 
the student reactions, one can compare the “distances” 
toward the teacher, doctor, lawyer, servant and dope seller. 
Here we find more homogeneity of feeling and understand- 
ing among the students. Society has more definitely fixed 
these occupations. This sameness of response would, 
of course, be more marked in a study among persons some- 
what alike, which was the case in this study. 

The importance of status in explaining social distance 
was indicated in pointing out how social distance varies 
between occupations.® The reader can observe from the 
table that the position in society of a given occupation was 
a safe index as to how much distance it would receive. Or 
to state it another way—social distance toward occupa- 
tional groups seemed to be controlled by social norms. It 
was interesting to note how each occupational group in this 
study reacted to its own occupation. The student minis- 
ters showed the least social distance toward ministers. The 
occupation of the teacher received less distance when re- 
sponded to by student teachers. There was a kind of ego- 
centrism in each occupational group,—an inflated con- 
sciousness of the importance of their own occupation. But 
taken as a whole, the occupations seem to be ranked in 
accordance with the recognition given them by the mores 
and public opinion. 

In a commercial, democratic form of society the mores 
which control the social norms are not static. Public opin- 
ion, which also gives position to occupations, is subject to 


‘It is meant by “scatter” in an attitude, that there is a great number of fre- 
quencies at all ranges of contacts, which indicataes that many students had little 
social distance and many had a great deal. 


5 “By status is meant position in society.” E. W. Burgess, “The Delinquent as 
a Person,” Amer. Jour. of Sociology, XXVIII, 662-68. 
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change. To illustrate this mobility of recognition the oc- 
cupation of the aviator is cited. This occupation ranks 
fourth toward which there was the least social distance. 
This occupation has gained in status since the famous 
Atlantic flight of Colonel Lindbergh. The minister seems 
to have a losing status. 

In answer to the last question on the document: 
“Toward what occupation have you changed more unfav- 
orably in the last five or ten years?” the minister was men- 
tioned more often than any other occupation by the group 
of law and commerce students, and by the men students 
in the College of Liberal Arts. 

The occupation of the teacher was mentioned more times 
than any other, as one toward which the students had 
changed more favorably in the last five or ten years. These 
statements correspond with the least social distance 
shown the teacher as recorded in Table I. But it must be 
kept in mind that these results represent the reactions of a 
special group, namely, university students, and hasty infer- 
ences should not be drawn.®° The marked correlation be- 
tween status and social distance toward occupations which 
the data seem to show, has warranted this relationship to 
be stated in the form of a generalization. Social distance 
toward occupations decreases with social approval and in- 
creases with societal disapproval. 

The second factor observed in these data that might ac- 
count for social distance toward occupations was sex. To 
make a sex comparison between groups where as many 
other factors were eliminated as possible, a group of one 
hundred men and one hundred women from the College 


6 There was no inclination to make predictions or evaluations in this study, but 
from the recognition given the bootlegger and the many favorably changed attitudes 
toward him it seems that in time he may gain respectability. This, as well as the 
minister situation, indicates conflict and a “difference” in the mores. 
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of Liberal Arts was chosen. They were of the same age 
group and had not begun training for an occupation. The 

most striking difference was the comparison of the reac- 

tions of the two groups toward the lower occupations. 
Women may be inherently more sensitive to sensory im- 
pressions which may play a part in the explanation, but 

the important reason for the difference is status. Women) ,/ 
in general are more conservative than men. They like se-| 
curity and security means status. In the less intimate’ 
contacts, the college women were as tolerant as the men, 
permitting servants, waiters, factory workers, and day la- 
borers to worship with them, and live in their community. 
The marked sex differences were in the more intimate con- 
tacts. Women are usually accepted by society according 
to the rank of their husbands. College men can afford to 
marry waitresses and not have their status affected. Not 
so with college women.” Only one woman in this controlled 
group of one hundred would marry a servant. But twenty- 
six men said that they would. It was found that toward 
all occupational groups except the lawyer, doctor, soldier, 
and minister, women showed more social distance than 
men. These sex differences seem to be explained in terms / 
of woman’s greater wish for security, hence status, her 
more conservative nature, and her more highly organized 
nervous system. 

To find out if age was a factor in explaining social dis- 
tance toward occupations, the following comparison was 
made. Here, as in the sex comparison, some attempt was 
made to control the other factors. The groups compared 
were made up of 108 students, 20 men and 88 women, all 
under 25 years of age. These students were in the School 
of Education. They were in classes which were direct 


| 


7 These data seem to show that the reason fewer college women marry in com- 
parison with college men, is because they are more particular. 
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preparation for teaching. The other group was composed 
of 108 teachers, 20 men and 88 women, who were all past 
30 years of age. Each group has presumably the same oc- 
cupational attittudes. 

One of the interesting results of the comparison was the 
exact response of both to the teacher. Every range of con- 
tact had the same number of frequencies. There was no 
distance shown toward this occupation except in the first 
range of attitudes. Here only 81 per cent of both groups 
would marry a teacher. Sex was the explanation of this, 
as both groups were largely composed of women. Women, 
even women teachers, seem to have a little social distance 
toward men teachers when they think of them as a class. 
The economic status of men teachers may be a factor 
as well as the social. This sameness and likeminded- 
ness in the response of the groups was noticed toward 
all occupations. Toward the farmer, minister, and movie 
star there were more variances. The younger group had 
more distance toward the farmer and the minister, and less 
toward the movie star. This group also showed less dis- 
tance toward the actor, dance-hall keeper, jazz musician, 
and vaudeville dancer. It was toward these occupations 
that the “settling” and subtle workings of time were the 
most obvious. Between the woman principal of 45 years 
and the whining, wheezing saxophone, there was “distance” 
which could not be overcome. 

But by a simple counting of the frequencies there was 
no marked difference in social distance toward occupa- 
tional groups between these age groups. The results 
showed homogeneity in the group, with an obvious trend 
toward conservatism. This may be a characteristic of 
teachers and young people who take up teaching.® 
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The raison d’etre for social distance toward occupational 
groups could not be accounted for entirely by the factors 
of status, sex, age, and religion. The rank in society ac- 
corded an occupation did control that distance to a great 
extent; sex accounted for distance toward certain occupa- 
tions ; age and religion seemed to have rdles in influencing 
the degree of understanding and feeling of the students 
toward occupational groups. But all of these causes except 
the natural facts of sex and age could be accounted for by 


a more fundamental inclusive factor, namely, culture. The “ 


fact that certain occupations are ranked higher than others 
is in the main due to culture. In some instances the cul- 
ture that comes with the prestige of age had more weight, 
and in others, public opinion and the spirit of the age was 
the controlling factor. Even the difference between the 
sexes is perhaps more of a difference arising from culture 
than a natural inherent one. Culture also defines what is 
“proper” for each age group. 

The 861 students who were used in this study all be- 
longed to the same general culture. They lived in the same 
country, attended the same university, were almost in the 
same age group, and 600 of them were of the same sex. 
There would naturally be more likenesses than differences 
in their social distance reactions to occupations. This could 
be noted in the study of Table I. But the fact that they were 


8 As another possible factor in accounting for social distance toward occupational 
groups, a small controlled group was studied with regard to religion. Fifty men 
law students who definitely stated that they had no religion were compared with 
fifty men law students who said that they had a religion. Toward every occupation 
except the bootlegger the group with no religion had more sociat distance than the 
group with a religion. Greater differences were more obvious in the casé of the 
minister, policeman, and detective. This non-religious group gloried in non-conform- 
ing. They showed marked distances where others showed little, and little distances 
where others showed much. In casting aside the more conservative, tolerant prin- 
ciples of religion the non-conformist group naturally widened their social distances 
toward the lower occupational groups; also the ones who represent the “checks” upon 
society, such as the policeman, detective, minister, and perhaps the teacher. The 
generalizations given here are only tentative. 
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all different persons, came from different homes, with dif- 
ferent social heritages, studied different courses, and had 
different friends, would make for each a separate culture. 
This latter makes a sort of super-culture. Hence, the indi- 
vidual variance in the social distance toward the occupa- 
tions. The difference between the little distance of the 
ministers toward their occupation and the great distance 
of six law students who would exclude ministers as a class 
from the country was a difference in culture and perhaps 
personal experience. Many of the theology students came 
from the homes of ministers; they had attended religious 
schools in some instances. This tended to give them dif- 
ferent attitudes and values from many of the commerce, 
dental, and law students. This same group of minister 
students showed the most social distance toward the actor, 
movie star, jazz musician, and bootlegger. They looked 
upon these occupations as somewhat detrimental to the 
welfare of man. Whereas the dental students, in the main, 
thought of these groups as only adding to the zest of life. 

The importance of culture in explaining social distance 
toward occupations might be stated in the form of a gener- 
alization. Social distance is in proportion to social differ- 
ence.® Such formulations as are submitted in this research 
study, however, must be regarded as tentative hypotheses 
rather than as scientific generalizations. 


9 The social differences that keep men “wide apart” are the background for 
social distance. In the language of the Gestalt psychology we might think of the 
two as a kind of configuration, social differences carrying with them social distances, 
and the distances differences. To carry the Gestalt comparison further, we can 
also think of the two as forming a pattern, the whole giving meaning to the parts, 
and the parts to the whole. 





OCCUPATIONAL ATTITUDES OF ORIENTALS 
IN HAWAII 


ANDREW W. LIND 
University of Hawaii, Hawaiian Islands 


THE CONSISTENT process of ‘feeding into’ the Territory 
of Hawaii a steady supply of immigrant labor has not only 
seriously affected the whole economic structure of the com- 
munity, but it has likewise greatly colored the. social 
atmosphere of the Islands. The metabolic processes of 
absorbing this mass of labor into the body economic has 
been paralleled by a mutation of attitudes which is quite 
as significant. 

In a previous study I attempted to outline the general 
patterns of occupational adjustment of immigrants in the 
Hawaiian situation and to provide an index of the occupa- 
tional trends.* In this study I shall consider some of the 
concomitant occupational attitudes which have been de- 
veloped. My interest shall center around what Bogardus 
calls the “a priori occupational attitudes” of the second 
generation Orientals, i.e., the tendencies to react favorably 
or unfavorably, to approach or to withdraw from given 
occupations. Wherever possible the overt behavior in en- 
tering or changing occupations will be regarded as prima 
facie evidence of attitudes. The attractive and repulsive 
force of the various industries upon the first generation 
Orientals likewise deserves investigation. 

It is safe to assume that each of the major immigrant 
groups in Hawaii has been characterized by somewhat the 


1 “Occupational Trends,” Social Forces, December, 1928. 
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same attitudes of expectancy and economic self-seeking 
with regard to the occupational opportunities. It is con- 
ceded by representatives of the Oriental groups concerned 
that the immigrants left their native islands for what they 
believed to be a superior economic situation. The follow- 
ing statement by a leader of the Korean community in 
Honolulu is also true of the other Oriental immigrant 
groups: 


To the laboring class in Korea the call to work where fuel and 
shelter were assured with any kind of a cash wage was a call to the 
land of abundance, and he came because of his opportunity to earn 
what to him was a respectable wage.? 


The majority of immigrants attracted to positions on the 
sugar and pineapple plantations in the Islands hoped and 
expected to profit in economic and social status by their 
movement. In many instances they planned to return to 
their native lands after a period of years to enjoy the fruits 
of their labor. 


We came to Hawaii intending to stay only three years. So we 
tried to save as much as possible out of the $12.50 or $15.00 a month 
wages. We had to sleep crammed in a small house. Moral condi- 
tions were bad. A group would gamble beside a sick man’s pillow. 
The treatment was bad. Plantation doctors were unkind. In the 
cane field men were driven(my the /una shouting constantly, “Go 
ahead, go ahead.” Sometimes a sick man was forced to work.* 


That many were definitely misinformed by ambitious and 
none too scrupulous labor agents and over-enthusiastic 
friends and that many more suffered disillusionment after 
arriving on the plantations in Hawaii is not surprising. 


2 Honolulu Star Bulletin, October 10, 1921. 


3 Romanzo Adams, The Education of the Boys of Hawaii and their Economic 
Outlook, p. 49. 
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Instead of finding it possible to amass a small competence 
in a few years and to return to their native land where they 
could live in comparative luxury, many of the immigrants 
were compelled to stay on indefinitely. 

Contact with the realities of plantation labor, the only 
line of endeavor open to most of these immigrants, had at 
first the effect of transforming the occupational attitudes 
from one of acquiescence, expectancy, or approach to one 
of mere toleration, then to discontent or revulsion and 
eventually to withdrawal. Dr. Romanzo Adams in a re- 
cently completed study, from which I have drawn liberally 
for material, indicates the psychological and sociological 
bases for this latter state of mind: 


Prominent among the unfavorable conditions (on the plantations) 
to which reference is made are low wages; early rising; long hours; 
the burdensome, grimy character of the work done under hot sun 
and in the rain; lack of opportunity for promotion; racial discrimi- 
nation in the better jobs; the way in which the laborers are treated 
by plantation foremen, police and doctors; and in general, a type of 
plantation discipline which denies what the workers regard as rea- 
sonable freedom.‘ 


It is felt that plantation employment at common labor is a sign 
of inferiority, personal and social. To accept it as a permanent thing 
would be to admit inferiority, and for a race group to become per- 
manently identified with the cane field would be, in the minds of 
many, to accept a permanent status of inferiority for the race. Such 
discrimination as there is or has been along lines of race belongs to a 
time when men are keenly conscious of its implications.® 


Dr. Adams further demonstrates that this occupational 
attitude has found expression in a more or less continuous 
exodus from the plantations on the part of the immigrant 
laborers : 


4 Romanzo Adams, ibid., p. 42. 
5 Romanzo Adams, loc. cit., p. 10. 
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Because of the character of plantation labor, the relatively low 
wages, the lack of opportunity to rise in the industry and the social 
status of plantation workers, the men of all racial groups have left 
the plantations as rapidly as they could find more agreeable employ- 
ment.® 


In the study of occupational trends already referred to, 
it was found that by 1910 the Chinese had ascended from 
the class of unskilled laborers to such a degree that only 
.8 of their normal proportion remained in that category. 
In 1920 the more recently arrived Japanese, Koreans, and 
Filipinos still exceeded their normal quota of unskilled 
laborers. The 1930 census, however, will probably show 
only the Filipino community having a preponderance of 
unskilled laborers. At the present time, the ever continu- 
ing supply of Filipino immigrants serves to fill the gaps in 
plantation labor occasioned by the constant egress of Jap- 
anese, Koreans, and others. 

If space permitted, it would be worth while considering 
the attitudes which have not only conditioned but have 
also been generated by the vertical mobility of the Oriental 
immigrants. Certainly the remarkable infiltration of Jap- 
anese, Chinese, and Korean immigrants into the field of 
small store-keepers has been attended by a most decided 
rise in self-esteem and status in their respective communi- 
ties. Even the humble peddler of cakes and vegetables 
enjoys considerable status in the eyes of his countrymen, 
since this occupation marks an advance from and an inde- 
pendence of the humiliating plantation control. By 1920 
the Chinese had over three times their normal quota of re- 
tail dealers and the Japanese considerably over their pro- 
portion. So intense has been the desire to effect an en- 
trance into this field that congestion has occurred and the 


6 Romanzo Adams, The Peoples of Hawaii, p. 25. 
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business mortality rate has been excessive. Despite re- 
peated failures, the ex-plantation Oriental is willing to 
hazard another attempt in a new line of business or an- 
other location. To properly weigh the relative influence of 
the negative attitudes toward plantation labor and pos- 
itive toward the retail trades would be difficult at the pres- 
ent stage of our knowledge. A complete study of the oc- 
cupational attitudes of the Oriental immigrants would 
involve, in addition to the analysis of the occupational 
trends already attempted, an investigation of the subjective 
reactions to all the various fields of labor. 

Perhaps of even greater interest to the sociologist are the 
attitudes both objectively manifested and latent in char- 
acter, of the second generation Orientals toward the va- 
rious occupations in Hawaii. Most influential in the es- 
tablishment of these dispositions have been the existing at- 
titudes of the parents and of the racial community in gen- 


eral, the group attitudes, to use Faris’ expression. Case 
studies by Dr. Romanzo Adams and Dr. W. C. Smith have 
clearly demonstrated the intimate relationship between the 
antipathy of the first generation immigrants for plantation 
labor and the tendency of the children to move to the city 
and seek non-agricultural work: 


This tendency (of parents) is reflected in occupational choices. 
Since most of the immigrants came to work on the sugar plantations 
of Hawaii, they have an inferior status. Many of them, however, 
are desirous of having one or more of their children rise to positions 
of dignity and honor. The first ones are assisted with the expecta- 
tion that they, when they have become established, will help the 
whole family to rise to a higher status. . . . The second generation 
Japanese boys, the majority of whom have been born and reared on 
the plantations, have, in reality, an anti-plantation complex. One 
boy presents the home situation thus: “My parents always told 
me to study hard and become a great man and not a cane-field 
laborer, who has to go to work early in the morning, rain or sun, 
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and work to late in the evening. They even said that they would buy 
anything for me if it was related to school. . . . Agricultural educa- 
tion is given little attention by me as I am preparing for carpentry.”* 


So conspicuous has this exodus of the second generation 
from the plantation to the city become that general public 
concern about the movement and the parallel problem of 
providing employment in the city has been aroused. Be- 
cause of the continued practice of importing labor from the 
Philippines, it is likely that the plantation managements 
regard the second generation Orientals as an unfruitful 
source of future cheap labor. Social agencies, educators, 
and governmental administrators are on the other hand 
apparently alarmed at the rising tide of grammar and high 
school graduates who are demanding some type of non- 
plantation employment. Within the past few years a num- 
ber of surveys have been made in an attempt to ascertain 
the attitudes of the young Orientals toward their future 
vocation. An extensive propaganda to induce the second 
generation to “return to the soil” as small farmers, if not as 
plantation employees, has likewise developed. These ef- 
forts have thus far met with, slight success. In fact, they 
seem to have further confirmed the young men of Oriental 
ancestry in their decision to turn their backs upon the plan- 
tation as a field of labor. During a recent conference of 
second generation Japanese called by a group of Christian 
workers, a white speaker urged the young men to turn 
“back to the plantations.” An immediate response of dis- 
approval, of which the following is typical, was evoked: 


The plantations cannot expect to attract the young people until 
they can offer them as great advantages as are now offered in the 
professions and in commercial lines. If they had a gold mine of 


7W. C. Smith, “Changing Personality Traits of Second Generation Orientals in 
America,” American Journal of Sociology, May, 1928, p. 926. 
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opportunities there, as some of the enthusiastic propagandists would 
lead us to believe, they would not have to launch an intensive adver- 
tising campaign. The Klondyke did not have to put ads in the pa- 
per to coax people to flock there when it was known that gold had 
been discovered. . . . I readily concede that conditions on the plan- 
tations are better than they used to be. But they are not good 
enough to form an inducement to young Americans. My friends 
cannot under any circumstances be content to compete with the cheap 
labor that is imported every month from the Orient, and they would 
not be content to replace this labor even at a considerably higher 
wage, unless there was an opportunity for continued advancement, 
with plenty of room at the top and a real chance to work their way 
up to positions of trust and responsibility. 

I have had no trouble in making good as a dentist. In fact I am 
sure I am making a better showing as a dentist than I would make as 
a plantation laborer. And the same is true of my professional asso- 
ciates. There is still plenty of room for more, not only in this pro- 
fession but in many others.® 


The studies of Dr. Adams shed considerable light on the 
question of the relative attractive and repulsive values of 
the non-plantation types of employment.’ He found that 
of the 858 rural grammar school boys whose attitudes were 
studied, 48.2 per cent were looking forward to skilled labor, 
7.9 per cent to engineering, 11.8 per cent to other profes- 
sions, 9.4 per cent to farming, 11.8 per cent to commercial 
work, 1.7 per cent to common labor, and 9.2 per cent to 
other vocations. Among the high school boys the distribu- 
tion was somewhat different, notably in the reduction of 
skilled labor to 29.8 per cent and the increase of the other 
professional group to 25.8 per cent, and commercial work 
to 18.3 per cent. Thirteen per cent of the high school boys 
expressed the intention of making agriculture their voca- 
tion. The slight interest in this field in a region whose 


8 Hawaii Hochi, August 13, 1928. 
® Romanzo Adams, loc. cit., p. 28. 
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principal economic base is agriculture, and where in 1920 
slightly over 50 per cent of the employed population 10 
years of age and over were enaged in agriculture, is indica- 
tive of a very pronounced negativistic attitude. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that if the study had been confined to 
boys of Oriental ancestry this tendency would have been 
even more marked. 

The essential accuracy of the above data is indicated by 
the fact that of the 580 graduates of elementary schools of 
Hawaii in 1927, who did not proceed to high school, only 
73 or 12.5 per cent were engaged in strictly agricultural 
work in the following March.*® An additional 7.2 per cent 
were employed on the plantations in the grades. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that of the 580, the largest single groups of 
boys had been attracted into the mechanical trades or 
skilled labor (12.2 per cent) and commercial pursuits (10.3 
percent). There is no guarantee that the type of employ- 
ment nine months after graduation from grammar school 
bears any close correlation to the boy’s occupation four 
years later or as an adult, but the similarity between his ex- 
pressed interest and the actual work in which he begins life 
is significant. 

It is natural that the rate of attraction to the professions 
should be greater in the high schools than in the grammar 
schools, and greatest of all in college. A summary of the 
occupations of the Oriental graduates of the University of 
Hawaii revealed that of the 170 Japanese, Chinese, and 
Koreans leaving the institution since 1912, only two were 
engaged in the actual work of farming in the territory, 
seven as book-keepers, chemists and clerks on the planta- 
tions, and an additional eight as research workers in the 
field of agriculture. The remaining 153 had largely been 


10 Based on data printed in Hawai Education Review, June, 1928, p. 267. 
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drawn into the professions. There has been an unusually 
large movement into the field of teaching, 34 having se- 
lected that profession. Business comes next in order as the 
most important channel for the occupational adjustment 
of the Oriental graduates. Particularly during the earlier 
years the Orientals found a fairly open field for their abil- 
ities in engineering, especially civil engineering, and 22 
graduates had established themselves in this vocation. A 
development of some significance within the past ten years 
has been the redirecting of occupational interest to the pro- 
fessions of teaching and medicine. Fourteen Oriental 
graduates of the local University are now attending medi- 
cal school on the mainland and it is estimated that there 
are at present 30 Island Oriental boys actively preparing 
for this field.™ 

It is noteworthy that the influx of Orientals into these 
two professions followed with phenomenal intensity the 
spread of knowledge of the available opportunity and that 
the movement now threatens to flood the field. The 1930 
Census will probably again reveal an under-representation 
of the Orientals in these professions, but this state of af- 
fairs will be the result of the firm intrenchment of the pres- 
ent non-Oriental occupants of the field and not the ab- 
sence of an invading host. Interestingly enough, the Ori- 
entals have not made a serious bid for positions in the 
field of law, an area where the discrimination of the other 
racial and cultural groups can more effectively embarrass 
one’s practise than in medicine or education. It is safe to 
say that the Orientals in Hawaii meet less racial discrimi- 
nation in teaching than in any other profession. 


11 Information supplied by the Nuuanu Department of the Honolulu Y.M.C.A. 
indicates that of some 300 known Island boys of Oriental ancestry attending Uni- 
versities or colleges on the mainland, 22 are enrolled in medical schools and only 
8 in law schools. 
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The whole process of occupational adjustment in Hawaii 
is seriously complicated by the specialized character of 
production which limits opportunity for escape from the 
lower economic levels. As has been suggested before, Ha- 
waii does and probably will continue to affect the world 
economic market as a source of agricultural products. For 
at least 50 per cent of the population, there is no imme- 
diate prospect of any important departure from the planta- 
tion system of economic and social life. (Plantation labor 
will probably continue to provide the only occupational 
field for half of the wage earning population of the 
Islands.) 

That the second generation should view with some mis- 
givings its occupational future in Hawaii is natural. It is 
only a question of a few years until the available profes- 
sional positions to which the Oriental young people are 
urged by the ambitions of their parents and by their own 
wishes will be entirely occupied, and the competition for 
positions of status and honor within the Territory will be 
exceedingly keen. Continental United States, South Amer- 
ica, China and Japan have been suggested as possible 
sources of employment opportunity for Hawaii’s youth 
but only a limited and fluctuating number have made 
their permanent occupational adjustment outside of the 
Territory.** The anxiety of the first generation about the 
occupational prospects of their children in a situation of 
such great demand and restricted supply of desirable open- 
ings is manifested in the recent formation by the Japanese 
community of an organization for industrial research, the 
principal function of which is to find occupational oppor- 
tunities for the second generation. Editorials and articles 


12 An elaboration of this very significant accommodation is impossible within 
the limits of this paper. 
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dealing with this general problem have occupied an impor- 
tant place in the local Japanese and Chinese press within 
the past year. 

It is apparent that among the Orientals in Hawaii the 
rate of transmission of occupational status from father to 
son is exceedingly low, while at the same time the correla- 
tion between the a priori occupational attitudes of the two 
generations is high. The sons of Oriental immigrants 
abandon the occupations of their parents to enter the fields 
of endeavor which, in the eyes of their parents, afford 
status. At the present stage of sociological research it 
would appear that for an adequate description of occupa- 
tional trends, some comprehension of the concomitant at- 
titudes is essential. Of equal significance is an understand- 
ing of the changes which are taking place in the nature and 
demands of the basic industries, of which only the barest 
outlines have been suggested in this article. Even such a 


cursory survey indicates that with the increasing intensity 
of competition for occupational opportunity within the 
limits set by the economic conditions in the Islands, the 
dispositions of all the various racial groups give promise 
of rather far-reaching and significant mutations. 














SOCIAL VALUES OF THE OPEN FORUM! 


HAVEN N. DAVIS 


San Anselmo, California 


Tse Oren Forum in America is a comparatively young 
institution, having been organized but thirty-one years 
ago. Its greatest strides have been taken in the years since 
the World War, but because of its recent birth and develop- 
ment as an institution, it is not widely known today, nor 
has its worth generally been recognized. Its rapid devel- 
opment and increasing popularity of late years, however, 
woul! seem to indicate that it is a coming institution, and 
the fact that it is being introduced as a student activity 
into !eading educational centers of the land is strong evi- 
dence of its worth.* From the findings of the study made 
in this connection, the social values of the Open Forum 
may be considered under seven main heads: 

1. ‘The Open Forum is broadly educational. The Open 
Forum is no Lyceum for public entertainment: it is not a 
place where the feelings are played up, but where the intel- 
lectua! powers of man are put to the supreme test, by 
squarely facing the issues and facts of life. A speaker 
qualified both as to subject material and delivery addresses 
the audience, after which penetrating questions are asked 
from the floor, which as Woodrow Wilson expressed it on 
addressing such a group, “put me to my mettle to answer 


1 This article is based on the findings of a study made by the writer on Open 
Forums jn Southern California, for a Master’s thesis at the University of Southern 
California, 1927-28. 


2 Notzbly in the Universities of Wisconsin, Columbia, Colorado, and California. 
(“News and a Review of the Forum World,” Current Opinion, LXIV, 288.) 
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them.”* Education is disseminated not only through the 
instrumentality of the public lecture, but in many forums 
the free distribution and selling of literature is an impor- 
tant item.* One outstanding forum maintains a circulat- 
ing library, not an extensive one, but containing some of 
the more modern books popular in reading circles. 

Harold Marshall speaks of the forum as “a community 
school”® ; Dr. Bard, director of the San Diego Open Forum, 
designates it as “a great avenue of adult education”; an- 
other says, “it is a higher education for the masses”; and 
the director of the Center Forum in Pasadena calls it “a 
university course in current problems. It can be placed 
alongside any course given in our higher educational cen- 
ters. It provides the most competent speakers, and their 
messages ‘go over’ because they are not highly theoretical, 
but come out of actual experience.” On the other hand, 
Nathaniel Peffer, whose book was one in a series on Stud- 


ies in Adult Education, says in commenting on the Open 
Forum: 


They (open forum activities) cannot be called educational in the 
exact sense of the word. They are neither systematic nor consecu- 
tive, and their content is limited. Programs are restricted largely to 
public questions, dealt with in the concrete. Even where otherwise, 
they are unrelated, one to another. . . . Even if the addresses and 
the discussion be on the highest level, there is no point of focus or 
line of definite progression. There is no preparation in advance of a 
program or study afterward, and each program does not follow logi- 
cally from the one before or lead to the one after.” 


3 Glenn Frank, “The Parliament of the People,” Century, XCVIII, 405. 


4 The founder of a Workers’ Forum in Los Angeles (a small body, averaging 
50-75 members) says that in the five years of its existence aside from the literature 
distributed free, there had been sold about $1,000 worth of reading materials, chiefly 
in the form of five cent pamphlets. Other forums considered in this study, dis- 
tribute literature on a much larger scale. 


5“The Forum and the Community,” Religious Education, XIII, 336. 
6 “The Open Forum,” The Outlook, CX, 357-58. 
PPA Schools for Older Students (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926), pp. 
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The present study confirms what Peffer has said, in the 
majority of cases. The handicap in some forums, however, 
is at least partially being overcome, by the introduction of 
a weekly study class in connection with the regular forum 
procedure. On the other hand, it should not be overlooked 
that there is some merit in the fact that the discussions 
cover a wide range of topics. Peffer continues: “In any 
case, it (the forum) does open horizons. It stimulates an 
interest which may evolve into systematic study.”* The 
ability to ask intelligent questions demands a knowledge of 
facts, and “interrogation leads to experimentation”? in 
the search for truth. 

A prominent member of the Hungry Club of Pittsburg, 
who was a guest of one of the Long Beach forums recently, 
made this statement before the group: 


The Hungry Club (conducted as an open forum) is the most edu- 
cational group that I know anything about. I believe it has more 
influence on the people of Pittsburg, more particularly the business 
men, than does the University of Pittsburg itself. We first looked 
for speakers who would not speak over our heads, now we can’t get 
one who can speak over our heads. The forum has interested people 
in lectures—two lecture courses have grown out of it—and in reading 
printed matter which they never thought of reading before. 


2. The Open Forum is a socializing force in America 
today. ‘Through sympathy and understanding, Americans 
and foreigners alike are learning to ally personal interests 
with the interests of the group. The person comes to a 
realization of his place in society, to the new conception 
that “the world has a vital need for me.”’® “True Ameri- 


8 Ibid. 
® Emory S. Bogardus, Course in “Leadership and Personality Traits,” University 
of Southern California, 1927-28. 


10M. P. Follett, The New State (New York: Longmans Green & Co., 1923), 
p. 242. 
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canization,” as defined by Bogardus, “is nothing less than 
an educational process of unifying both the native-born 
and the foreign-born in perfecting and putting into prac- 
tice the principles of democracy.”"* Surely it can be said 
that here is one of the places where this process is taking 
place. With as many as thirty different nationalities 
grouped together, partaking of the same ideas, each con- 
tributing from his own rich cultural background, in spite 
of the diverse elements and malcontents which usually are 
found in the forum, a common understanding and purpose 
to a greater or less degree is sure to result. In the case of 
the foreign-born an unusual interest is manifested. They 
fee] that the forum is in a peculiar way their organization, 
for it exists as an instrument of expression for helpless mi- 
norities, and offers, as nothing else does, an opportunity 
for the poor to be heard. It affords a means for bettering 
their social status. Forums similar to the one organized 
for the Italians in New York are being set up throughout 
the country as “useful instruments for educating immi- 
grants in American citizenship.”” 

3. The Open Forum tends to educate public opinion. 
This is a day when money controls, the radio is censored, 
newspapers are biased, and public opinion is likely to be 
partisan. If public opinion is one of the most important, 
if not the most important, means of social control,’* how 
important that it be an educated public opinion! But how 
may an educated public opinion be developed if not by a 
fair presentation of both sides of the question? This is 
exactly what the Open Forum purposes to do, and in a 
large number of cases it is succeeding very well. Then, 


11 Essentials of Americanization (Los Angeles: University of Southern California 
Press, 1923), p. 14. 


12 “News and a Review of the Forum World,” Current Opinion, LXIV, 288. 


18 See the discussion by E. S. Bogardus, Fundamentals of Social Psychology 
(New York and London: The Century Co., 1924), pp. 349 ff. 
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too, after public opinion has been developed, in order to 
function adequately it must be crystallized. As Otis Moore 
said, “Things do not crystallize when they are scattered 
over a ten-acre lot. The newspaper accomplishes this in 
part, but nothing can take the place of the give and take in 
the Open Forum.”** 

One illustration may be cited to show how the forum 
does affect group opinion. The incident occurred at one 
of the prominent Los Angeles open forums. The Superin- 
tendent of the Department of Playground and Recreation 
of Los Angeles, and the Assistant Superintendent of the 
Los Angeles School Department were the speakers of the 
occasion, discussing the question: “How can our Play- 
ground Department and our Public School Department 
best cooperate to secure the Most Ground for the Most 
Money?” The need for more land and hence for more 
money was very capably shown by the speakers, and the 
question was competently discussed from all angles. 
Through the cooperative consideration of the problem, a 
new attitude toward the value in question evolved, an edu- 
cated group opinion was developed. To bring the discus- 
sion to a head, a motion was passed that if bond issues 
come up to a vote this year, as was very likely, the forum 
go down on record as 100 per cent behind the project for 
the improvement of our public playgrounds. 

4. The Open Forum develops a sense of civic responsi- 
bility. The Open Forum is a twentieth-century endeavor 
to provide for our civilization what the New England town 
meeting accomplished for the early colonists. In that 
“rude temple” the settlers worked out their social and po- 
litical salvation by publicly discussing all questions of 
common interest. It was a matter of vital concern to the 


14“The Public Forum in the Small Town or Rural Community,” Homiletic 
Review, LXXXVIII, 274. 
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colonists ; each one felt his own responsibility, and openly 
engaged in the public discussion. The forum has adopted 
a similar procedure, and perhaps while it may not be an 
adequate substitute, in the words of Glenn Frank it is the 
“agency which comes nearest to filling the requirement.”** 

The director of a prominent forum has purposély had 
addresses and discussions on taxation, in order to inform 
the people, and prepare them so that when the opportunity 
does come, they will be ready to go to the polls and cast 
an intelligent vote. The founder of a Long Beach forum 
is endeavoring to do a similar piece of work. He is, at the 
present time, establishing forums in every district of Long 
Beach.”* Political and other informed representatives are 
called in to speak, and discussion follows, in the one effort 
to acquaint the citizens of that place with present day leg- 
islation, of a local, state, and national character. And a 
forum in Los Angeles has recently reorganized, forming 
four discussion groups to consider questions pertaining to 
International, State, County and City, and Traffic prob- 
lems respectively. As has truly been said, “The rapid ad- 
vance made in organizing new forums at home and abroad 
indicates the fact that the forum is the best means yet dis- 
covered for developing a keen sense of civic responsi- 
bility.”** 

5. The Open Forum serves as a safety valve for re- 
pressed feelings. This is not its purpose for existing, but 
is a sort of by-product offering an outlet for stored up feel- 
ings which need to be expressed. “Certainly repression of 
speech,” says Ross, “is no experiment. It has been tried 
a thousand times and, if persisted in, it has led to immense, 
destructive social explosions, such as the French Revolu- 


15 “The Parliament of the People,” Century, XCVIII, 404. 
16 There are eight districts in all. 
17 George W. Coleman, “Salvaging the Four Minute Men, Survey, XLI, 924. 
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tion and the Russian Revolution. . . . Under free govern- 
ment no big social explosion can occur, for the forces mak- 
ing for social readjustment are not pent up.”** The di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Open Forum, who presides over 
a heterogeneous body made up of persons clinging to every 
doctrine and shade of belief, is perhaps as qualified to speak 
on this subject as is any other. In encouraging leaders to 
establish forums, he says: 


Many inane, foolish utterances will be heard at open forums. 
That is to be expected. But don’t be overmuch distressed by such 
phenomena. Let people blow off; they had better do that than blow 
up. There is a lot of pent-up feeling among the masses that must 
find vent in some way. Freedom of speech at an open forum pro- 
vides one way. Not that such a safety-valve will secure a remedy- 
ing of the grievances complained against, but it will help immensely 
to relieve the immediate tension. And out of the consensus of dis- 
cussion may come new light and understanding as to the steps that 
must be taken forward.!® 


The writer has witnessed scenes where persons appar- 
ently were so wrought up that there was no other course to 
take but to blow off rather than blow up. Any means af- 
fording an opportunity for the peaceful escape of dishar- 
monious elements in man is essential to progress, and 
should be recognized and encouraged. In the words of 
Roger W. Babson, the widely known statistician: “The 
Open Forum is the safety valve of America. Those who 
favor the Open Forum are America’s best friends.”*° 

6. The Open Forum cultivates a tolerant attitude. 
While it is true that there are cranks in every forum, yet 
a stranger attending such meetings for the first time is 
utterly surprised at the tolerant attitude manifested by 


18 FE. A. Ross, Civic Sociology (Chicago: World Book Co., 1926), p. 249. 


19 Clinton J. Taft, “Why not an Open Forum in Your Community?” Open 
Forum, October 17, 1925. 


20 George W. Coleman, “Get Together in the Open Forum,” Pudlic, XXII, 872. 
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such a heterogeneous body, which sits quietly and listens to 
the propounding of the most diverse and opposite views. 
Whether those present have an open mind or not is another 
thing, whether they are diligently searching for the truth 
may be doubted by some, but the tolerant attitude so man- 
ifestly present can be denied by none. In many instances, 
the so-called lower classes put the upper classes to shame 
in this regard. 

Intolerance is based largely on misunderstanding. If 
persons can come together and mutually discuss problems 
of common interest, a better understanding of each other 
inevitably results, prejudices and imaginary barriers fade 
away, and persons come to realize that they are very much 
alike after all. Many have testified to this fact. The di- 
rector of a Los Angeles forum told the following incident 
to the writer: 





A man came for the first time to the forum. Dr. , @ minis- 
ter, addressed the audience, speaking against prohibition. The man 
got all heated up, he was ready to fight, and declared he would never 
come back again. He felt that the speaker, a minister, had no right 
to raise his voice against prohibition. The enraged man left the 
forum. But the next week he returned. Two or three meetings re- 
vealed to his mind the value of a forum carried on in as free and 
impartial a manner as was this one. His attitude gradually changed, 
and he became one of the forum’s most loyal supporters. 


It can just as rightly be said of the forums considered in 
this study as it was said concerning Ford Hall in Boston: 
“It has been demonstrated . . . beyond peradventure that 
the most violently opposed elements can win each other’s 
respect and good will, and thus come to a better under- 
standing of each other’s purpose.”** Ross, in his excellent 
treatment of this point, declares that tolerance is not only 
“learned in discussion, (but) as history shows, is only so 


f 21 George W. Coleman, Democracy in the Making (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1915), p. xi. 
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learned. . . . If we know that a nation is capable of en- 
during continuous discussion, we know that it is capable 
of practicing with equanimity continuous tolerance.””* 

7. Finally, and in the mind of Dr. Howard Bard of the 
San Diego Open Forum, most important of all, the Open 
Forum provides a means whereby the avenues of free 
speech may be kept open.** Our government was founded 
and has thrived on this essential right of mankind, and it 
can hope to continue only so long as it remains the unre- 
stricted privilege of all. It is the road to progress. Through 
its instrumentality, the debris and refuse of moulding 
dogmas and institutions have been cleared away, and the 
road has been opened wide for new social ideas and meth- 
ods. It has gone forward hand in hand with every advanc- 
ing age.** It waits to usher the world into an era of good 
will and progress hitherto unknown to man. It is the hope 
of our city, state, and nation, and if given a fair trial will 
help to save the world from needless strife. In summing 
up the results of the Open Forum, no words better express 
its value as an institution than those of Agnes S. Brundin: 


Where a forum has been in operation for any length of time, a 
decided effect upon the people has been noticed. There is more toler- 
ance toward other views, more sympathetic interest in the lives of 
others, regardless of race or religions; more knowledge of ideas other 
than those exprest in partisan newspapers, in churches, in schools, 
or in the home. Here men and women think for themselves, feel a 
new self-confidence, a new self-respect, a new responsibility toward 
themselves and toward society. In truth here is the new democracy 
which every American has held as an ideal and which has caused the 
opprest of every land to look to America as a land of promise.?® 


22 Social Psychology (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925), p. 236. 


23 For an excellent discussion of the “Freedom of Speech,” see E. A. Ross, Civic 
Sociology (Chicago: World Book Co., 1926), chap. xix. 


24 For a discussion of this point see E. A. Ross, Social Psychology (New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1925), pp. 236 ff. 


25 “A New Social Invention,” Independent, XC, 248. 
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PUPIL-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 


LESLIE D. ZELENY 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


THE work in sociology at the St. Cloud Teachers 
College has come to emphasize the study of social inter- 
action between pupils and student teachers in the labora- 
tory schools, in an attempt to study the social processes 
that lead to behavior difficulties and the social processes 
that lead to social adjustments. It has been thought pos- 
sible that the pupil and student-teacher relationship might 
present some rather unique problems in adjustment. 

For a three months’ period a sampling of nineteen be- 
havior problems in the laboratory schools was studied’ in 
the search for some significant lead. Little effort was made 
to use psychiatric techniques or to study mental conflicts. 
Emphasis was put on the study of the social processes of 
(1) conflict, (2) submission, (3) withdrawal or avoidance 
and (4) supplementation. The four wishes of (1) desire 
for recognition, (2) desire for new experience, (3) desire 
for response and (4) desire for security were also kept in 
mind as possible explanations of behavior. 

It was found impossible to use experimental and con- 
trol groups in such a study because of the difficulty of get- 
ting behavior problems that were comparable. Individual 
cases were studied in the hope of finding cases that might 
suggest types. All cases studied were first rated carefully 
on the Olson Behavior Rating Scale. During the study 
attempts were made to change certain observed social proc- 


1The study was made by the writer, his students, and cooperating laboratory 
school supervisors. 
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esses. After the three months’ period the children were 
rated again on the same scale. Changes in scores were 
noted. This was a fairly objective way of reporting prog- 
ress, perhaps somewhat more accurate than describing only 
successful cases. Table I shows the number of failures as 
well as the successes in the study. 

Four of the studies were inadequate, four were unsuc- 
cessful because of unchanged home attitudes, one child 
was suspected of a glandular disorder, one child was not 
understood, two children responded to recognition for short 
periods only, another case was a failure because of inabil- 
ity to get rapport in an interview, and six children were 
changed markedly in their behavior by means of changed 
social attitudes in school. Thirty-two per cent of the cases 
studied, then, were changed markedly in behavior. Other 
changes were slight. Table I shows the summary record 
for each case. The total mean difference between the 


ratings was +-3.95 with a standard error of 1.133. The 
mean difference between cases with any change, plus or 
minus, was +6.25, with a standard error of 1.73. The av- 
erage change is not impressive. However, some of the in- 
dividuals had marked change. Three of the case studies 
are described below. 


Case 1. Allan Dale.” 


Allan is a colorful personality, age ten years and five 
months. His ability is probably a little below the average 
as indicated by I.Q. tests. He has been for several years 
in the habit of talking and laughing out loud in the school 
room at inopportune times, throwing paper wads, and stut- 
tering and stammering in recitations. He is the fourth 
child in a family of six, the sixth being an infant. There 
appears to be no outstanding trouble in the home. How- 


2 Interpretation of a case study by Edna Tonsberg. 
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Name (fictitious) 


. Allan Dale 


. John Doe 


Rex Williard 


. Ruby Ross 


. Denny Book 


. Lone Scott 
. Dick Black 


Frank Fort 


. Elmer Braun 


Mike Matt 
Murray Patrick 
John Blatt 


Rachael Anderson 


Gordon Schwartz 
Sam Stewart 


Ole Clare 
Dick Roberts 


Karl Peterson 
Karl Gordon 


Tora. 
Mean DiFFeRENCE 


+3.95 


Taste | 

eae . 
sos, F 
34 32 3s 
ma : § 38 
sg ay S as 

ition of the 
80 62 +18 — ° = 
oS ee ee Antagonistic. stti- 


tude of parents con- 
tinues. 

Conflict with teach- 
ers eliminated 


ee tees 


23 23 0 Goitre and nervous 
attitudes at home 
continue. 

87 85 +2 Child not under- 
stood. 

99 99 0 Inadequate study. 

“s -e aa Child and teachers 
cooperated. 

23 23 0 More time needed. 

58 55 +3 Continuous effort to 
recognize the person 
needed. 

21 21 0 Failure to develop 
rapport in interview. 

83 76 +7 Patient waiting for 
response in child. 

20 20 0 Gland disorder sus- 
pected. 

95 86 +9 Personal interest of 
teachers help in 
writing. 

107 107 0 Study inadequate. 

88 84 +4 Unfortunate parent 
attitudes interfered. 

89 92 —3 Study inadequate. 


Conditioned by per- 
sonal influence of 
supervisor. 


Unfortunate home. 


106 90 +16 


107 107 0 


80 79 +1 Study inadequate. 


Mean Difference ‘ 
ap. 35.55 en” ee 
5.79 1.133 +4625 625 1.73 
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ever, his mother recently died—the death probably has 
little to do with his problem because he has been a prob- 
lem for several years. The death may have helped his re- 
adjustment. He is somewhat of a leader of boys on the 
playground. It was noticed that he frequently became ab- 
stracted in class and also would shuffle across the aisle 
while the lesson was in progress. 

The student teachers tended not to call on him because 
he would stutter and contribute toward the making of a 
poor recitation. A poor recitation must be avoided, if pos- 
sible, by student teachers. One day Allan was called upon 
to recite—but gave the wrong answer and was requested to 
take his seat. He at once realized his mistake and in a 
confusion of stuttering and stammering sounds tried to get 
the attention of the teacher again. The teacher paid no 
attention to him and he sank, defeated, into his seat: An- 
other time Allan was discovered being confronted with a 
poor spelling paper and forced to stay after school to study 
spelling. He said, “I won’t stay. I tell you I won't.” 
However, his remonstrances were useless—and he sub- 
mitted to authority listlessly. 

Allan had revealed in an interview that he was such a 
good fighter that he had given one opponent the “stomach 
flu,” another a “bloody nose,” and another “pneumonia.” 
He also mentioned with great satisfaction that he had been 
the captain of a ball team composed of bigger boys than 
he was. 

During the course of an interview with his supervisor 
she said, “You know I like you, Allan.” He said, “I like 
you, too, Miss .’ Student teachers were asked to 
take every opportunity to give Allan a chance to be moni- 
tor, to recite without interruption, to ask in sincerity his 
opinign about matters, to allow him to lead the line in 
assist, and to commend him for anything good he did. 
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Reports on all that was done by the student teachers are 
not available, but two reports available are suggestive. On 
one occasion he was made leader on library day. He 
opened the doors and carried out the other duties in an 
excellent fashion. Later he was appointed official an- 
nouncer at a student assembly. This he did excellently 
with almost no speech difficulties, to the astonishment of 
the teachers who knew him. He was complimented for 
his fine performance. His room teacher now reports that 
his behavior is much improved in many respects. He is 
now usually present minded instead of abstracted, attends 
to classwork adequately, concerned about his dress in- 
stead of negligent, more honest, more attractive person- 
ally, less critical of authority, more willing to conform, 
more courteous, less given to extreme variation in mood, 
and less impulsive in his acts. Three months after the 
close of the study the supervisor of Allan reported that his 
behavior was still satisfactory. 

Since these case studies are based on a three months’ 
observation it is not possible to know in detail all the social 
processes and attitudes that have had their influence. Also, 
these studies have been made with limited information 
about the home. This factor is a weakness from the point 
of view of adequate study—but a strength from the point 
of view of one who desires to see what adjustments can or 
cannot be made with the limitations that will probably re- 
strict most classroom teachers or supervisors who do not 
have the assistance of a visiting teacher. 

It appeared that Allan desired to receive recognition 
from his companions and his elders. This assumption is 
substantiated by the fact that he was anxious to tell the 
adult who studied this case that he had been captain of a 
team of boys older than he, that he ran all around town 
nights to get strong, and that he was such a powerful fight- 
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er that he had given a boy pneumonia, another stomach flu, 
and another a bloody nose. Because of his mediocre abil- 
ity he probably found little recognition in ordinary school 
work. This may have led to the development of a sense of 
failure with accompanying speech defects. He appeared 
to compensate for the inferior position into which he fell 
and gain recognition for himself by loud talking and laugh- 
ing, etc. The fact that most of Allan’s teachers were stu- 
dent teachers—each anxious to conduct a good recita- 
tion—probably led to more neglect of Allan than would be 
the case under a regular teacher. This appeared to heighten 
his attempts to gain recognition, and at each change of 
teachers his disciplinary problem became especially acute. 
When the various teachers changed their neglect to care, 
and put him in certain positions of leadership where he 
knew how to function—he received the recognition he 
craved largely through approved behavior. 
Type of case: Neglect and failure to understand a dull but 
energetic boy by a series of student teachers. 
Response of child: Conflict with all authority. 
Symbolic summary: Neglect—sense of failure in school— 
antagonistic behavior. Recognition—expanding per- 
sonality—cooperative behavior. 


Case 2. John Doe.® 


John Doe, age eleven years and five months and in the 
sixth grade, cries easily over small matters. He cannot 
stand criticism. When called to the teacher’s desk he ap- 
proaches with fear. He seems to be afraid he will be ac- 
cused of some act of wrong doing. He seldom volunteers 
in class recitation. One day while trying to attract the 
attention of other students by puffing out his cheeks he 
accidently made a noise. The teacher turned toward him. 


8 Interpretation of a case study by Esther Everson. 
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This act subdued him for the rest of the hour. On another 
day he tried to act “funny,” but the teacher’s words of 
“behave or leave the room” caused him to be quiet and to 
sulk. When called upon later he showed he did not know 
what was going on. He does forbidden things on the sly. 
John also frequently gets into trouble with the boys on the 
school grounds. 

John has lived all his life in one of the desirable residen- 
tial districts. He has had ample room for play—indoors 
and outdoors. His home is a good middle class home with 
seven rooms and a sleeping porch. John has regular eat- 
ing and sleeping habits. He is of normal weight, has good 
posture, and has average mental ability and average ac- 
complishment in school subjects. He has large adenoids. 
John has a sister, Mayme, who is three years younger and 
much brighter than John. The father is quick tempered 
and uses rather severe disciplinary measures with John. 

When John was asked in an interview if he was ever 
punished at home his reply was, “I'll say so. Dad comes 
with that big stick and, oh! boy. My mother licks me too 
sometimes, but I don’t mind that. She doesn’t hit hard. 
Usually she strikes my face or makes me sit in a chair or 
something like that.” During an informal call at the home 
(the teacher making this call was a friend of the family), 
his sister came into the house complaining that John was 
trying to sell his father’s compass to the boys. Mayme 
was told to send John into the house. Later Mayme’s 
story was found to be untrue. Evidently it is easy for the 
sister to get John into trouble with the parents in a man- 
ner similar to the one just described. John said in the in- 
terview, “It is usually Mayme’s fault. She goes in and 
tells a lie about something I have done and I get licked. 
. . . She never gets punished. . . . She is the pet. I get 
the blame for all she does, too.” 
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As regards school John says, “Aw, you have to work too 
hard. It isn’t any fun. We have to sit still all the time. 
The teachers are crabby, too.” He almost whispered the 
last sentence and looked down the hall toward his home 
room. John evidently feels that the attitude of the teach- 
ers is like that of the adults in his home. His parents have 
expected “A” work from him and have scolded him for his 
average marks. They remind him that his young sister is 
much brighter and will probably pass him in school work. 
His playmates have been heard to say, “I am smarter than 
you.” 

In school it has also been frequently noticed that the 
teacher would say to John when he was answering wrong, 
“You aren’t answering my question,” and call upon an- 
other pupil. He has responded by pulling out his tie and 
letting it snap back and paying no attention to the correct 
answer even when given by someone else. It seems as 
though he felt it was no use to try. His ambition is to be 
a mechanic and invent airplanes. 

The constant antagonistic attitudes of the parents 
toward John, his average marks, which he is led to believe 
by his parents are low marks, the frequent reference to his 
lack of “smartness” at home and in social intercourse, and 
his neglect by student teachers, developed in John a failure 
complex which led to his withdrawal from cooperation with 
adults at home or at school. The failure of student teach- 
ers to understand the boy’s idea of school life supplemented 
John’s efforts to withdraw. In place of seeking recognition 
at home or at school John began to dream about being a 
great inventor of airplanes some day. Through these events 
he would receive the recognition he craved. 

Type of case: Severity at home and neglect by student- 
teachers. 

Response of child: Withdrawal. 

Symbolic summary : Severity and neglect—sense of failure 
—withdrawal. 
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Case 3. Rex Williard.* 


Rex was disinterested in his school work frequently. He 
denied knowledge when accused of acts he committed. He 
was defiant to discipline in school and very contrary. 
When the class was told to sing softly he would shout at 
the top of his voice and when told to sing slowly he would 
sing as fast as he could. He would talk incessantly when 
the teacher wasn’t looking and when she looked at him 
he would “skootch” way down in his seat, blush red, and 
grin. When called upon to recite he would blush and grin, 
and in singing he refused to sing alone. He was very crit- 
ical of authority and very stubborn. 

He is now in the fourth grade at the age of nine years. 
His teacher last year did not promote him partly because 
of his disciplinary troubles, but his teacher this year pro- 
moted him any way. He lives in “Shanty Town” near the 
quarries. The home has two rooms, and family of three 
occupy them. The father is a regular wage earner living 
out of town. Rex is the last child in a family of seven chil- 
dren. Three have died. Two had tuberculosis and one 
was drowned. His father comes home every few months 
and is then very strict with Rex. During the previous two 
years Rex has had the type of teachers that “yell and hol- 
ler,” according to Rex. Rex and another boy enjoyed 
irritating the teachers, receiving their slaps and winking 
at each other over the trouble they had had. His former 
teachers called him “dumb” in official reports. Rex is now 
rated “bright.” 

In this case the “ordering and forbidding techniques” of 
previous years was abandoned and an attempt was made 
to show an interest in the child. This changed attitude 


4 Interpretation of a case study by Marion Hammond. 


. 5 This village school was not a teaching center until the year the study was 
gun. 
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seemed to improve his cooperation with the school. His 
special music teacher said to him one day, “Miss L—— 
said you made a good demonstration to the classroom how 
to splice a rope, I wonder if you could show me how to do 
it.” Rex’s response was, after an initial withdrawal when 
the teacher first approached him: “Sure, when do you want 
to?” An appointment was made for two days later. Rex 
appeared to become so interested over his chance to show 
a teacher something that he asked his regular teacher many 
questions about the probable arrival of his special teacher. 
At the appointed time Rex showed the teacher how to 
splice the rope, and he had invited a large number of his 
- schoolmates to watch the demonstration. 

Two more “rope interviews” were held with Rex. Finally 
the teacher showed Rex that she had learned something 
about splicing a rope. During some of these interviews 
the teacher listened to Rex talk about his home, his teach- 
ers, etc. The teacher took care to avoid “ordering and for- 
bidding techniques” in music class and commended him 
for good recitation. 

Now Rex jabbers less, is less critical of authority, con- 
forms quite willingly to school procedure, is less obstinate, 
less critical of others, cheerful rather than hilarious, and 
less negativistic. He will now sing before the class and 
cooperate in singing-lessons, where he sings well. Three 
months after the study his conduct is reported still satis- 
factory. 

The “ordering and forbidding techniques” of the teach- 
ers of the two previous years had led to a conflict between 
Rex and the school authorities. Rex found an opportunity 
for recognition in the supplementation of his misbehavior 
provided by H——, one of the other boys. The conflict 
with authorities was probably enhanced somewhat by the 
occasional conflicts between Rex and his father. When the 
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new teachers helped Rex to feel secure by promoting him 

(after the former teacher had failed him), by commending 

him in class for good work, by recognizing him as a person, 

Rex supplemented instead of conflicted with the efforts of 

the authorities. 

Type of case: Bright child from uncultured home under 
influence of “ordering and forbidding” techniques. 

Response of child: Playful antagonism. 

Symbolic summary: Severity—withdrawal and antagon- 
ism. Interest—cooperation. 


Case studies No. 1 and No. 3 were successful in social 
adjustment. The explanation of these cases was made in 
simple statements of social interactions. To some these 
statements will seem too simple; they might prefer more 
elaboraate explanation. However, when a simple explana- 
tion “works” it can be assumed to be a valid explanation. 
The test of the explanation in case study No. 2 would be 
the effectiveness in changing behavior of the new parental 
attitudes suggested. 

Perhaps the most significant suggestion for further lab- 
oratory study is that of the failure by a series of student 
teachers to recognize a slow boy, because he delays a reci- 
tation which must “go” well to be rated high. This lack 
of recognition may lead to withdrawal of the child from 
cooperation with the school and promote a conflict process. 








SECOND GENERATION MEXICANS 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


AttHoucH Mexican immigrants have lived in the 
United States for many decades, and although our total 
Mexican population now exceeds two million, it is only 
within recent years that Mexican children, as such, have 
received the special attention of Americans in general.’ 
Many of the problems of the second generation Japanese 
are fairly well known, but the problems of the second gen- 
eration Mexicans are only now beginning to receive atten- 
tion. It is true that for some time the high delinquency 
rate of Mexican boys has been noticed, but the viewpoint 
of Americans has been condemnatory only. The problems 
of the Mexican boy and girl in our American environment 
have not been considered seriously from the viewpoint of 
the boy and girl or of their Mexican parents. 

The slowness with which the problems of the second gen- 
eration Mexican have attracted American attention is in 
itself significant. Unlike Japanese youth, Mexican youth 
do not push forward in the public schools. Not many have 
reached the senior high schools, and only a very few have 
attained college standing. These facts do not necessarily 
reflect on the potential ability of Mexicans but rather upon 
the lack of environmental stimuli. On the other hand, 
these facts mean that the second generation Mexicans have 
fallen back into the unskilled status of their parents, or at 


1 As a rule we may say that about 70 per cent, or over two-thirds of the Mexi- 
can children in this country are American-born, or are second generation Mexicans. 
In many communities this percentage of second generation Mexicans is definitely on 
the increase. 
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best have climbed into certain semi-skilled or skilled activ- 
ities. In these fields their numbers have not been great 
enough to be competitive with Americans or otherwise to 
arouse prejudice against them. Moreover, and again due 
to lack of proper stimuli, they have been more inclined 
than members of other races to accept the status accorded 
them. They have not been aggressive in crowding in 
where it is evident that they are not wanted. Also impor- 
tant is the fact that they have not had leaders to show the 
way. They have not had skilled leadership in organization 
work, as the Japanese have had. Neither have they had 
popular speakers to challenge and arouse them, as the Ne- 
groes have had. The underlying community organization 
has been exceedingly simple. They have felt isolated, apart 
from Americans, and have not received any encouragement 
in leaping the chasm. 

Their fathers have not become American citizens, 
although they as native-born individuals have been trained 
in the public schools and in American environments. 
Hence, some of them are beginning to feel a sense of con- 
flict. In their homes, loyalty to Mexico supersedes loyalty 
to the United States. They hear their elders laugh at a 
Mexican who becomes an American citizen, because Amer- 
ican citizenship does not mean anything to a Mexican— 
even after he becomes a citizen he is still treated as a Mex- 
ican by Americans, and not as an American. The youth 
are stimulated to contradict themselves—at home to act 
as loyal Mexicans, and away at school, as loyal Americans. 
While this problem is not peculiar to Mexican youth, it 
assumes special characteristics in their cases. 

In the occupational field, the second generation Mexi- 
cans are beginning to aspire to higher levels. They are 
seeking entrance into the skilled trades and the professions, 
but are meeting with rebuffs. Ofteri classed with mulat- 
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toes, they have few opportunities and soon grow discour- 
aged and bolshevistic. Their color is one of the main handi- 
caps. Although Caucasian and native-born, they can 
make little headway occupationally outside their own ra- 
cial group, where, however, the demands for the higher pro- 
fessional services are relatively few. 

A lady who was passing a ranch, saw a Mexican boy 
picking up nuts. She recognized him as one who had had 
the advantages of a fairly good education, and she said to 
him: “What are you doing here?” “Picking nuts,” was 
the reply. Then she said: “You do not need to do this. 
There are other things for you to do. You have a good 
education. You speak English well.” “Yes, but I am a 
‘dirty greaser’ as they say.”* The interpretation is that 
this youth had tried to secure better work, and had met 
with epithets, and had become discouraged. His case is 
not wholly exceptional, but throws considerable light on 
the problem facing many second generation Mexicans, 
even those who aspire to advance. 

Some second generation girls find employment in the 
small stores conducted in Mexican sections by their par- 
ents. Some are being employed along with their older and 
Mexican-born sisters in laundries. The variety of oppor- 
tunities for advancement are not great or many. Young 
Mexican girls often work in stores because they can speak 
English. While the customers are chiefly Mexican, the 
traveling salesmen are English and speak only English. 

The second generation Mexican daughters are rapidly 
learning the ways of American girls. In Mexico, girls are 
not allowed to go out alone; here they insist on doing as 
American girls do. Naturally, their mothers become fran- 
tic. The free ways of American girls are appalling to 


2 Mexican Immigrant Document A77. On file wis similar documents in the 
Rainwater Library of Sociology, University of Southern California. The data for 
this document were secured by Helen W. Walker. 
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Mexican immigrant mothers, who often guard their own 
daughters day and night until they are married. The re- 
sults are sometimes unwholesome, for a number of rea- 
sons. (1) There is constant remonstrance on the part of 
the girl against being watched and not being allowed to 
go out with boys. (2) There is much running away from 
home by the Mexican girl and marrying a boy still in his 
teens and unable as a rule to support a family adequately. 
The emphasis in the girl’s mind is on running away rather 
than upon the kind of boy she is marrying. (3) Sex famil- 
iarities with Mexican boys and men are permitted by the 
girls so that the latter’s parents will be forced to sanction 
marriage. (4) A regretful and bewildered acceptance of 
what is considered an undesirable marriage of their daugh- 
ter, sometimes including at least a partial support of the 
bride and groom, is characteristic of many Mexican par- 
ents. These marriages often occur when the girls are six- 
teen or seventeen years of age. An Americanization teach- 
er makes the following report: 


Very often these girls go to the limit at the dance halls—and often 
they willingly allow attentions so that parents will allow them to 
marry. You see, the Mexican parents are very strict with their 
daughters and chaperon them always. A young man is not allowed 
to see a girl or be with her except in the presence of a chaperon. 
So if a girl tires of this procedure and wants to marry a certain fellow 
but her parents refuse, she will allow familiarities so that her family 
will necessarily sanction the marriage. This is a common procedure. 
Sometimes in an unguarded moment a young couple succeeds in 
getting away from the parental abode, and elope. They get married 
at some county seat.® 


While Mexican girls learn English and many American 
ways, they are untaught (by their mothers) in matters of 
sex. “They find out for themselves the best they can. 


% Mexican Immigrant Document Al9. Secured by G. A. Stephens. 
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Sometimes they learn by a sad experience, and once a mis- 
take is made, it is always hard for the girl.” Some of the 
men who take advantage of girls “don’t have any honor at 
all.” The major problem is summed up in the following 
words of Mrs. E., a Mexican mother: 


It is because they run around so much and are so free, that our 
Mexican girls do not know how to act. So many girls run away and 
get married. This terrible freedom in this United States. The Mex- 
ican girls seeing American girls with freedom, they want it too, so 
they go where they like. They do not mind their parents; this ter- 
rible freedom. But what can we Mexican mothers do? It is the 
custom, and we cannot change it, but it is bad. I do not have to 
worry, because I have no daughters, but the poor sefioras with many 
girls, they worry.* 


While better off than the Mexican-born child, the sec- 
ond generation child is still greatly handicapped when 
compared with the average American child in the public 


schools. He is over-aged, and in vocabulary, arithmetic, 
and memorization tests does about three-fourths as well 
as American children. In penmanship he shows equal ca- 
pacity and in manual work does about as well, but on the 
whole manifests far less initiative—for a variety of reasons. 
He grows discouraged and drops out of school.° 

Both the second generation and foreign-born Mexican 
pupils feel the effects of segregation. There is, of course, 
considerable natural segregation due to the fact that Mex- 
icans live in colonies. Because of low economic status, 
they congregate in the less desirable and low sections of a 
city, beyond the railroad tracks, and in other places where 
average Americans will not live. Natural barriers set them 


4 Mexican Immigrant Document A77. Data secured by Helen W. Walker. 


5 Merton E. Hill, The Development of an Americanization Program (Ontario, 
Calif., 1928), pp. 54, 55, 77, 106. 
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off from the rest of the urban population, and the public 
school becomes distinctly a Mexican school. A great deal 
of complaint comes from numerous sources that the edu- 
cational facilities afforded Mexican children are much in- 
ferior to those afforded American children, even in the 
same city. The buildings and the equipment are often old 
and dilapidated. When new buildings are constructed, it 
often happens that the Mexican districts are the last to be 
favored. The teachers in the Mexican schools, however, 
are in general sympathetic, patient, and encouraging. 
Often they are highly sacrificial and work overtime with- 
out extra pay in behalf of their friends, the Mexicans. 
Often they are maintaining neighborhood or settlement 
schools. But even so, they will report that the Mexican 
children are greatly handicapped in comparison with the 
average American child. 

In many Southern California communities the question 
of definitely segregating Mexican children in schools of 
their own has been urged by Americans. Fear that Ameri- 
can children will “catch diseases” from Mexican children 
who come from unhygienic conditions at home is often 
expressed, although this danger is probably not as great as 
it is often supposed to be. Mexican parents have remon- 
strated against deliberate segregation, because of the un- 
favorable reflections which such action casts upon their 
race. 

In the American or non-segregation schools, the Mexican 
children are often at a disadvantage. They arrive at school 
age with little or no knowledge of English, and hence do 
poorly until they learn English. They thus fall behind, 
and become discouraged before they have a chance to show 
what they can do. They do not show up well in classes be- 
side American children who have better home conditions, 
and more parental help and stimulation. Sooner or later 
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they cease to try, and drop out of school. They are vic- 
tims of conditions which normally lead to mental conflicts 
and inferiority complexes. 

In the segregated schools Mexican children experience 
no such invidious comparisons. They compete against 
other Mexican children, with far better results ensuing. 
Even Mexican parents who have been opposed to segrega- 
tion, have been converted to its merits. For the first five 
grades, segregation is advocated by many students of the 
problem on the ground that the children make better prog- 
ress and have a chance in that time-period to learn the 
English language and thus to compete with American 
children on a fairer level than would be the case on an 
earlier grade-level. ‘They acquire a confidence in their own 
abilities, which helps them to go ahead creditably with 
American children after the fifth grade, until other difficul- 
ties arise.° 

Many second generation Mexican children are hampered 
greatly by the fact that their parents are migratory labor- 
ers. Many families move only a short distance, but the 
children are nevertheless deprived of schooling. “It some- 
times happens that three hundred extra children will move 
into a school district in a week and remain for only a short 
season, six weeks to two months.” The migratory and 
traveling schools are being developed to the advantage of 
the Mexican children. However, many of the old evils are 
only partly remedied. 

It is interesting to note that third generation Mexicans 
are growing up in the United States, and that whereas the 
first generation speak English with difficulty if at all, and 
that the second generation are handicapped for the first 


6 In regard to segregation the Mexicans are like the rest of the human race. 
They do not like to be segregated when segregation means a lower status; they 
prefer it when it means a higher status. 
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five grades, the third generation are refusing to speak Span- 
ish. This tendency is due partly to the fact that the third 
generation do not know Spanish very well. 

On the whole, the second generation Mexican is just be- 
ginning to realize the significance of some of the difficulties 
that he faces. He is no longer satisfied with his parental 
culture; he feels himself a part of the United States and 
would like to be accepted as such. But because of his color 
and heritage he is somewhat innocently classified as a 
Mexican, an outsider, a foreigner. He grows discouraged 
and falls back upon native parentage for status, but at the 
same time continues to speak the English language and in 
other ways enters into the new culture about him. He is 
in a most unsatisfactory situation—to him, and to us. The 
greatest need is the development of understanding and 
helpful attitudes by Americans toward these young people 
who are trying to cross the chasm between cultures, but 
whose personalities thereby are in great danger of becom- 
ing disorganized. To be American-born of intelligent 
Mexican parents and to be versed in American culture, 
but at the same time to be viewed as Mexican, a ‘foreigner,’ 
and sometimes unjustly to be called a ‘dirty greaser’ causes 
the second generation Mexican to lose faith in us and in 
our country, even in humanity. 








Book Notes 


LEISURE AND ITS USE. SOME INTERNATIONAL OBSER- 
VATIONS. By Hersert L. May and Dororny Pertcen. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 1928, pp. 268. 

As the title indicates, this book is a report of some international 
observations of leisure and its use. The study was made under the 
auspices of the Playground and Recreation Association of America 
and covered a period of about two years. The term “recreation” is 
used as practically synonymous with “leisure time activities.” The 
problem and method of investigation are outlined in the foreword. 
After a brief general consideration of the leisure problem, a more or 
less detailed survey is presented of the main phases and special fea- 
tures of recreation as found at present in France, Germany, and 
England. Briefer reports on Belgium, Denmark, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Austria, and Italy are also presented. An article on recreation in the 
United States is added as a supplement and for the purpose of 
contrast. 

This report is not only one of the most recent but one of the most 
important studies of recreational conditions and activities in the prin- 
cipal European countries that has ever been made. It does not rep- 
resent an exhaustive study, but phases were chosen for special study 
which, it was believed, would be of special interest to the American 
student. The material was derived by direct observation and from 
documentary material and official reports. The difficulties are 
frankly admitted and stated. Recreational leaders will welcome this 
volume as an interestingg and valuable contribution to their knowl- 
edge of recreation and leisure time activities promoted in Europe, 
especially the new developments since the War. M. H. N. 


CHINESE SOCIAL ORIGINS. By Hersert F. Rupp. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1928, pp. ix+-221. 

The author renders a valuable service in analyzing the origins of 
Chinese civilization as they are found in the days before Confucius. 
Unlike Western civilization with its main streams of constituent cul- 
tures, here is a civilization that was self-generated. The pictographic 
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origins of the Chinese written language are interestingly illustrated. 
Occupation, particularly agriculture, played a large réle in the origins 
of Chinese culture. The réle of a socialized universe with Heaven 
ruling over all, and with human life concerned with five sets of social 
relationships, namely, parent and child, husband and wife, elder and 
young brother, friend and friend, ruler and subject, is made lucid. 
Morality consisted in helping to keep this whole scheme of things 
going smoothly. While the Greeks focalized on philosophy and art, 
and the Romans on law and government, Ancient China specialized 
on the social order. “Sensitiveness to the social situation, reflection 
upon human relationships, attention to personal attitudes and respon- 
sibilities, elaboration of social manners; these phrases indicate a dis- 
tinct field of Chinese specialization.” This study is well documented 
and is a scholarly production. It is a distinct contribution to the 
history of ancient social thought. E. S. B. 


THE LANCE OF JUSTICE. By Jonun MacArtuur Macutre. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1928, pp. xii+-296. 

This book is an historical account of the work of the New York 
City Legal Aid Society during the fifty years of its existence dating 
from 1876. At that time it was organized under a German name and 
its functions were limited to enforcement of the legal rights of Ger- 
man immigrants. The society grew in stature and importance and 
in 1896 its corporate name was changed to the present title. Its field 
of work was also greatly enlarged. 

The text provides many illustrations of the types of cases handled 
and of the methods of carrying on the work. The case load has 
become so heavy that a number of branches were established to de- 
centralize the activities of the organization. Cooperative plans have 
been devised whereby the aid of practicing attorneys is obtained for 
portions of the work. During the war many problems relating to 
the families of drafted men were handled. At all times the society 
has struggled to prevent injustices and to protect the poor against 
exploitation. Contacts with various conditions has forced the organ- 
ization to struggle for legal reforms and to promote a voluntary de- 
fender system for the benefit of poor persons charged with petty 
crime. A separate society was formed to deal with the criminal 
cases but the close parallelism of the work of the two agencies re- 
sulted in the absorption of the Voluntary Defenders Committee by 
the Legal Aid Society. A short chapter deals with the expansion of 
legal work throughout the country. G. B. M. 
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EMOTION AS THE BASIS OF CIVILIZATION. By J. H. Deni- 
son. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1928, pp. xii+-555. 
Despite the fact that this is a “single idea” theory of the history 
of civilization it possesses many interesting phases. Emotion is 
hardly the basis but rather a basis of civilization. Intelligence is not 
to be ruled out entirely. Social organizations of human feelings and 
emotions alone are fascinating themes but hardly adequate to ex- 
plain completely the rise of mankind. Moreover, the author fails to 
give any adequate analysis of his major theme, namely, emotion. 
Its psycho-social origins and development are not treated. The 
major strength of the book is to be found in its broad generaliza- 
tions. Two types of civilizations are found, one patriarchal, and the 
other fratriarcal. The first is built on a dominating emotion, and 
the other, on a working-together and interstimulating emotion. 
Types of resultant cultures are built; two forms of social structure 
or government (autocracy and democracy) are produced. A volun- 


tary harmony of international cooperation is the ultimate goal. 
E. S. B. 


URBAN SOCIOLOGY. By NetsAnperson and Epuarp C. Linpe- 
man. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1928, pp. 414. 

This is the first introductory textbook on the sociology of urban 
life. The other books in this field represent largely compilations of 
papers, articles, and extracts from books, some of which cover only 
a limited number of topics. The volume is divided into four parts 
dealing with the structure and functions of the city, urban person- 
alities and groups, social change and the impact of the urban envir- 
onment. The geographical and ecological factors, the city and its 
hinterland, and occupational areas are structural aspects of the city. 
The structure determines the nature of the functions. The part 
dealing with functions covers such topics as supplying the city, waste 
and salvage, transportation and mobility, recreation, and the mech- 
anization of the urban environment. The forms and functions de- 
termine end-products. An effort is made to characterize urban per- 
sonalities, to classify them according to social and occupational types 
and to describe divergent urban groups. The malformations and 
forms of pathologies necessitate adaptations and social control de- 
signed to make the city conformable to the changing ideals of prog- 
ress. The final part deals with such topics as the social pathologies 
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of the city, social control, fact-finding and city planning, and urban- 
rural conflicts and integrations. 

In appraising the work one must recognize the obvious difficulties 
encountered. Research in this field is somewhat retarded. Much 
of the material is still to be gathered. The available material ranges 
all the way from technical reports to abstract theorizing or popular 
literature. The book shows evidence of hasty preparation. There 
are gaps, it is somewhat abstract in character and some of the state- 
ments could have been more clearly formulated. Nevertheless, it is 
the best textbook of its kind which has as yet been published. It is 
readable, stimulating, and suggestive. The projects and questions 
at the end of each chapter may be used to facilitate class discussions 
and to stimulate interest in research. M. H. N. 


AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES. By James Westra, Tuompson. The Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1928, pp. ix-+-900. 

Dr. Thompson, in this important historical review of the social and 
economic conditions of the Middle Ages, proves that he is one of 
the foremost of our serious research students. Utilizing a mass of 
source material as well as material gleaned from secondary sources, 
he has succeeded in presenting a fine panorama of many important 
phases of life in continental Europe, western Asia, and northern Af- 
rica during the thousand-year period from a.p. 300 to a.v. 1300. An 
amazing array of concrete detail serves to considerably enhance the 
value of the book. There is a finely discriminative aspect to many 
of the conclusions reached. By way of illustrating this, the conclu- 
sions at the end of Chapter One may be noted. The author wisely 
hesitates to pronounce a final authoritative opinion of his own re- 
garding the cause of the fall of the Roman Empire. “Categorical 
judgments and sweeping generalizations in explanation of the decline 
of the Roman Empire are beside the mark and meaningless.” His 
account of the Crusades seems to be especially worthwhile and brings 
to the reader a newer and fresher insight into the underlying signifi- 
cance of the social changes brought about by the Crusades. What is 
important throughout is the reconstruction of the social and economic 
conditions of the times in their historical settings. The book is sup- 
plied with many fine maps and a truly valuable bibliography. Social 
workers who are interested in the historical background of social 
work will find much important material in the volume. M. J. V. 
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WAGE ARBITRATION: Selected Cases. 1920-1924. By Georce 
— The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928, pp. xii-+- 

The functional aspect of economic science is considerably furthered 
by Mr. George Soule in this review of wage arbitration between 
unions and employers. The case study method employed has a 
threefold advantage in this particular instance: first, there is the 
practical value which is offered by a summarization of the arguments 
used in wage disputes and in the awards; second, there is the meth- 
odological value offered in that the review of wage-determinants is 
bound to involve the analysis of a good many economic relationships, 
providing for their objective study by way of a new approach; third, 
there is the revelation that economic laws are not the rigid and inevi- 
table laws which many theorists have announced them to be. And 
even a fourth value might arise if a series of like volumes were to 
be issued, that is, the possible rise of a series of precedents which 
would possibly establish some recognized code of industrial law. 

Wage arbitration is held by the author to be primarily an instru- 
ment of collective bargaining, and therefore the task of the arbitrat- 
ing agency is to reach a solution which will be satisfactory to both 
sides. Four general fields are drawn upon for illustrative material— 
Book and Job Printing Cases, Chicago Packing House Cases, Rail- 
road Cases, and Cleveland Garment Cases. Mr. Soule follows an 
admirable outline for the discussion of these cases, namely, (1) The 
Question; (2) Union’s Arguments; (3) Employer’s Argument; (4) 
Rebuttal; (5) Decision. 

The cases cited are fine lessons in the uses to which arguments 
may be posited almost at will for or against a point under consider- 
ation at some specific time and under some specific circumstances. 
And as well pointed out the study suggests that before wages dis- 
putes can be dealt with properly, the question of the adequacy and 
fairness of profits must be investigated. There will undoubtedly 
arise a call for more selected case studies of the same nature. 


M. J. V. 


THE SLUM PROBLEM. By B. S: Tonroe. Longmans, Green 
and Company, New York, 1928, pp. x-+-220. 

The author discusses “the slum problem in England” from many 

angles and concludes that the only permanent remedy for it is “to 

build new houses that can be let at rents within the reach of un- 
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skilled artisans or agricultural laborers, and to insure that the tenants 
of such houses keep them clean and in good order.” A slum is the 
result of “the degeneration of houses that were at one time in good 
condition.” Wise building and careful tenants are the two solutions 
that are repeatedly emphasized. A good word is said for women 
management. The handling of the slum question in the United 
States is deplored; politics have entered too much into housing re- 
form here. Garden cities are favored but high tenements are con- 
sidered more practical in large cities. The questions of land values, 
unearned increment, and high rents are largely overlooked in this 
otherwise practical treatment of housing. E. S. B. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Frepericxk E. Lumuey. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1928, pp. vii+-562. 
Professor Lumley’s latest book is the first of a new series of col- 
lege texts in sociology, published under the consulting editorship of 
Prof. E. B. Reuter. This initial volume sets a high standard for the 
numbers in the series which are to follow it. The book is an intro- 
ductory text in sociology, designed for college students of sophomore 
standing. The author indicates his purpose to combine into an or- 
ganized whole the cultural and socio-psychological approaches to the 
study of society. He acknowledges his indebtedness to Sumner 
and Keller and to Park and Burgess. The fact that Professor Lum- 
ley has reduced and made available to the undergraduate student, in 
convenient and interesting form, the “schools” of these sociologists 
is in itself a distinct contribution of his book. 

To that interpretation he has added further content. In twenty- 
five chapters he covers a wide introductory field and opens up to 
the beginning student in sociology important essentials in social 
processes, institutions, and problems. He adds attention to social 
evolution and origins and social progress. Throughout the book is 
to be found welcome insistence upon the scientific attitude and meth- 
od in social research. In both format and literary style the volume is 
attractive. It should prove a stimulating addition to the rapidly 
growing field of introductory texts in sociology. F. S. L. 
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UNDERGRADUATES. A Study of Morale in Twenty-three American and 
Universities. By R. H. Epwarns, J. M. Arrman, Garen M. Fisuer. ble- 
day, Doran & Co., New York, 1928, pp. x-4-366. The schools that were studied 
included: Amherst, University of icago, University of Wisconsin, Mount 
Holyoke, Princeton, Smith, Wellesley, and Yale. The interview method was 
used; nearly every page contains one or more interesting quotations from these 
interviews. The first chapter, for example, gives seventy-five excerpts from 
interviews. The materials throw new and interesting light on fraternity life, 
on athletics, on relation of college men and women, on the honor system, on 
mora! and religious practices and beliefs, on faculty-student relations, and on 
administration-student relations. Many recommendations are made, such as 
a new and greatly enlarged emphasis on joint faculty-student committees. 


THE BASIS OF BREEDING. By Leon F. Waurrney. Earle C. Fowler, Pub- 
lisher, New Haven, Conn., 1928, pp.260. Mr. Whitney, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Eugenics Society, has performed a distinct service in writing this book 
for the lay reader who wishes to know something about the fundamentals «i 
heredity and reproduction. And the student of eugenics will find the book to 
be quite indispensable. Of much interest is the list of dominant and recessive 
traits for man which have thus far been worked out by the eugenists, but the 
illustrations from animal breeding experiments may not yet be held as final 
proof that these experiments are entirely applicable to the breeding of human 
beings. More illustrations drawn from the records of human matings would 
have been desirable. 


CREATION BY EVOLUTION. Edited by Frances Mason. The Macmillan Co. 
New York, 1928, pp. xx-+-392. H. F. Osborn writes the Preface to a book 
which is contributed to by some of America’s and England’s leading scientists. 
Among the total of twenty-six contributors are such eminent names as Conklin, 


Parker, Jennings, Wheeler, Holmes, Morgan, G. Elliott Smith, J. Arthur Thom- 
son, and David S. Jordan. The story of evolution as nature’s universal way 
of creation is ably described in several fields, for example, embryology, vestigial 
organs, plant life, butterfly life, bee life, ant life, bird life, ape life, human life. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN AMERICANIZATION PROGRAM. By Merrow 
E. Hit. Board of Trustees of Chaffey Union High School and Chaffey Union 
Junior College, California, 1928, pp. 119. In this doctoral dissertation the 
author presents a large number of facts concerning Mexican children and devel- 
ops an interesting chapter on “The Ability Index of the Mexican Pupil.” He 
shows how Mexican pupils do about 58 per cent as well in academic subjects 
as Americans, and points out some of the reasons; how they do equally well 
in penmanship, and 90 per cent as well in manual work. 


FOUNDATIONS OF CURRICULA: Sociological Analyses. By Daviw Sneppen. 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1926, pp. 196. The author’s inquiring 
mind raises a multitude of questions concerning the nature of education and 
curriculum making. Not the least significant of the papers reproduced here is 
that giving analyses of social values. The evaluation of social values is rightly 
conceived as basic to the making of curricula. With renewed vigor the author 
advances his strongest arguments in chapter four when he contends for the 
derivation of educational value from social values. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND EDUCATION. By J. A. Leicuton. D. Appleton & Co. 
New York, 1928, pp. xi+-204. The author charges two main failures to Ameri- 
can education, namely: (1) “the failure to develop a sufficiently lively and 
intelligent sense of social obligation,” and (2) the failure to develop the scien- 
tific temper of mind. Two chapters of special interest sociologically are those 
dealing with “mass standards, culture, and individuality” and “What Is a Per- 
son?” The author holds that our present so-called sports are not conducted as 
sports or forms of play at all. 
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AMERICAN POLICY TOWARD RUSSIA SINCE 1917. By Frepericx L. Scuv- 
man. International Publishers, New York, 1928, PP. ix-+-398. In this scholarly 
work, the author defines the policy of the United States toward Russia since 
1917 in terms of a conflict between capitalism and communism. He holds that 
the United States, duis ef Ge Gres Posen aii Sin ant Russia, 
has failed in achieving her objectives, and has furthered the cause of commu- 
nism. The book is extensively documented and contains a number of interest- 


ing appendices. 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY IN CHICAGO. By Georce S. Counts. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, 1928, pp. viii--367. ii © on cladiating ond set 
arly analysis of what has been going on in Chicago where on a 
has been a ceaseless conflict of forces within the public school 
been affected by a gigantic interplay of outside forces genera 
industrial society. But Chicago is not exceptional, and hence thi 
timely for the stimulation of people in other large cities who are interested in 
the welfare of education. 


PROHIBITION STILL AT ITS WORST. By Irvine Fisuer, assisted by H. B. 
Brovcuam. Alcohol Information Committee, New York, 1928, pp. xxvii 358. 
Professor Fisher's earlier book, Prohibition at its Worst, is now in its 12th 


a 
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fuller enforctment is the only way out. Patient observance and execution over 
a period of years are necessary. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE WORKING CHILD. By Maazy A. Crarp and Maser 
A. Srronc. Massachusetts Child Labor Committee, Boston, 1928, pp. x-+226. 
This volume gives the results of a survey of the administration and enforcement 
fot a ee ee 0 ee ee ee It shows 
wherein this: legislation is inadequate where it is being evaded and how 
ior, ond Seen Rep Seenerially Sa counting © ase eS eee a eee 
0 child. 


ee oe By Cuartes L. Rossins. Row, Peterson & Co., Evans- 

, IL, 1928, pp. x-+-211. The author wisely builds this helpful educational 

waste an the tin: hae Ge alll vo anak &e ap akan teas 

ously from the depths of original natures but that it is “the product 

tions that are largely but not entirely social.” Motivation is not “a 
of buttons” but “a social process by which character is formed.” 


MAKING GOODS AND MAKING MONEY. By Horace Tarior. The 
millan Co., ripe Pus Soy Dy Alyse meee ty i 
individual can make money best by making goods for society is ably con 
with Veblen’s contention that the individual often can make money 
withholding goods from the public. The author argues for large 
small profits per unit. 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS. Proceedings of the Tenth and Eleventh Country Life 
Conferences. Edited by B. Y. Lanwpss and N. T. Frame. University of Chicago 
Press, 1928, pp. 161. Rural health, rural homes, rural schools and churches, 
welfare work, use of leisure time, farm incomes, and rural progress: these are 
some of the topics on which many helpful suggestions are made by country life 
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authorities. 
PROHIBITION LEGAL AND ILLEGAL. By H. L. McBarm. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, 1928, pp. ix-+-171. Underneath ion of some of the 


is a strong current of opposition to prohibition. In fact an attack is made 
upon the Amendment. 








Periodical Notes 


Eprrortat Nore: Articles and reports reviewed in this section per- 
tain largely to research methods and reports of investigations. 


Attitudes and Behaviors. The writer attempts to restate certain 
fundamental problems of social psychology, to define certain concepts 
and to indicate some of the accomplishments in the field. The effort 
on the part of behaviorists to limit the notion of behavior to observ- 
able movements is regarded as unwarranted. The subjective experi- 
ences, which constitute the middle or mediating part of an act, are 
as important as the objective and observable movements. An atti- 
tude, which is in part the residual effect of an act, remains as a pre- 
disposition conditioning future behavior. An act cannot be under- 
stood apart from the motive which is a part of it. Objectives and 
values are externalizations of attitudes and occur as the result of 
action. Desires are incomplete acts. They are impulses with images 
of the object of satisfaction. Opinions and answers to questions con- 
cerning one’s attitudes introduce an important factor which must be 
taken into consideratioi when dealing with attitudes. Ellsworth Faris, 
American Journal of Sociology, September, 1928, pp. 271-81. 


Culture Areas in Madagascar. Under this title appears valuable 
information collected by the Captain Marshall Field Madagascar 
Expedition and published by courtesy of Field Museum of Natural 
History. The object of the paper is to refute the widely prevalent 
assumption that the native culture is uniform throughout that island. 
The author shows, by the submission of much detailed evidence gath- 
ered in the field, that there are three distinct culture areas in Mada- 
gascar, with a few intermediate groups between. The three culture 
regions are as follows: (1) the East Coast, hot and moist, where the 
people subsist largely by rice culture and fishing in sea and rivers; 
(2) the Plateau, 3,000 feet high, cool and supplied by seasonal rains, 
where the people live on rice and other cereals, with a variety of 
vegetables as supplementary. Cattie and smaller hoofed animals are 
kept, but neither milk nor flesh is much used; (3) the West Coast 
and Extreme South. This portion is marked by low hills descending 
to a coastal plain facing Africa and sloping to the sea. It is hot, 
with a light seasonal rainfall. The natives subsist mainly on the 
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soured milk of their numerous cattle, and upon their fishing and sea- 
turtle catching. In all these sections the people live in villages, with 
detached country houses almost unknown. The article is valuable, 
but suffers from absence of illustrations, except for an excellent 
sketch-map, and it is rendered ambiguous in places by a shifting 
back and forth between the past and present tenses. Ralph Linton, 
American Anthropologist, July-September, 1928, pp. 363-90. 


Suicide in Seattle, 1914 to 1925: an Ecological and Behavioristic 
Study. The basic data were taken from the coroner’s original death 
records. The three divisions of the study are: (1) the ecology of 
suicide, (2) statistics of suicide, and (3) causes of suicide. A total 
of 901 cases were studied, of which 679 were males and 204 females. 
Approximately 412 suicides were committed in the downtown district 
in which the population is heterogeneous and mobile and in which 
considerable social disorganization and anonymity may be found. A 
special effort was made to analyze the suicide process. Heredity and 
environment combine with certain personality traits to produce the 
crisis which results in emotional tension and finally in the act of 
suicide. Calvin F. Schmid, University of Washington Publications, 
Vol. 5, No. 1, pp. 1-94 (1928), p. 93. 


The Statistics of Room Congestion. The Board of Education of 
Detroit has included the number of rooms and persons per family 
on a city-wide basis in its 1928 School Census, a complete report of 
which will be published by the Michigan Housing Association when 
completed. The present article deals with the purpose and technique 
of the study. The study is to serve as a scientific basis for health 
and housing programs. The effects of room density on the general 
death rate, infant death rate, and the prevalence of communicable 
diseases have been pointed out. The effects of overcrowding on the 
nervous system, sexual immorality, bootlegging and crime, have not 
yet been definitely ascertained. A house is crowded when there are 
“more than one person per room” and overcrowded when there are 
“more than two persons per room.” In collecting room density sta- 
tistics four statistical units are used. “These are (1) the family, 
(2) the dwelling inhabited by the family, (3) the individual, and (4) 
the room.” Definitions of each are given in the report. A brief ap- 
praisal of previous studies of room density, together with methods of 
tabulation, is also included in the report. Edith Elmer Wood, Jour- 


mf of the American Statistical Association, September, 1928, pp. 263- 
3. 
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Child Labor in Mississippi. This report summarizes a study of 
child-labor condition in seven towns in Mississippi, which was made 
under the auspices of the National Child Labor Committee. The 
study includes children twelve to sixteen years of age who were work- 
ing regularly and who received pay for their work. The interview 
method was used to secure the data. The report shows that more 
than one-fifth of the white and two-fifths of the negro children from 
twelve to sixteen years of age whose names appeared on the school 
census were not in the schools designated. Of the 1,801 child labor- 
ers, 56 per cent were white; 44 per cent were negroes; 65.3 per cent 
were part-time workers; and 34.7 per cent, full-time workers. Lack 
of consideration rather than deliberate cruelty is the cause of what- 
ever harm comes to children through employment. Charles E. Gib- 
bons and Chester T. Stansbury, Publication No. 346 of the National 
Child Labor Committee, 1928, p. 34. 


A Study of Crime in the City of Memphis, Tennessee. This study 
was conducted for the American Institute of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology. Memphis was selected for special study because it has been 
regarded as the “murder-town” of the United States, and made the 
covert charge of a disregard of law and a failure of law enforcement 
not to be found in any other American city. Memphis’ high homi- 
cide rate is attributed mainly to sexual passion, jealousy and marital 
discord, rather than to wanton and premeditated acts of burglars 
and hold-up men. Memphis has few organized criminal gangs, a 
small number of murders of whites by blacks or blacks by whites, 
comparatively few burglaries, street holdups and crimes against prop- 
erty in general. The street patrol is effective but a large number of 
offenses, mostly minor ones, are committed among the Negro popu- 
lation and the white week-end hotel visitors. There are a large num- 
ber of gambling establishments and houses of vice and prostitution. 
There is a growing tendency for young persons to commit crimes. 
The Prosecutors, judiciary, police and detective forces are on the 
whole competent, although there is a lack of harmony between city 
and county officials. “Fundamentally the cause of the prevalence of 
crime is due to the location of the city, the nature of its population, 
the class of transients and pleasure-seekers, the lack of proper hous- 
ing, and care for the colored population, and the general sense of 
lawlessness.” Andrew A. Bruce and Thomas S. Fitzgerald, Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, August, 1928, Part II, pp. 3-124. 





International Notes 


Tue SwepisH GoveRNMENT recently called together an “industrial 
parliament” at Stockholm. Two hundred representatives from em- 
ployers’ organizations and workmen’s unions met in a two-day dis- 
cussion of their mutual problems. The results were satisfactory. A 
joint committee of employers and employees was selected to work 
together with the government’s industrial commission in an attempt 
to adjust any difficulties which may arise in the immediate future. 


Capita, PuNIsHMENT is gradually giving way to the more humane 
methods of treating the criminal. According to E. R. Calvert, quoted 
in the World Tomorrow, the death penalty has been abolished by 
law, or nullified by disuse, in Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Lithuania, Austria, Rumania, Portugal, Costa Rica, 
Honduras, Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, and in parts of Switzerland, Australia, and the United 
States. Eight of the states of the Union have dispensed with the 


penalty. 


Canapa is showing some concern over the British plans in Africa. 
She wants more immigrants from the mother country to help develop 
her vast resources. The African project, she fears, will reduce this 
inflow of these suitable immigrants which has been all too small 
even as things have been. Canada is also watching the attempts 
of the United States to increase its trade with South America. Brazil 
and Argentina have been dissatisfied with our high tariff barriers; 
and Canada is ready to take advantage of any developments which 
may arise. She has increased considerably her trade agents in the 
southern continent. 


Tue BritisH are turning to Africa in hopes that she may aid in 
the absorption of their surplus population and in the increase of their 
trade. The Prince of Wales was sent to the continent on a mission 
of publicity with these factors distinctly in view. Africa is the second 
largest continent in the world and while it contains approximately 
one-fifth of the land area of the globe it has only one-twelfth of the 
world’s population. Near the center of the continent is a large, fer- 
tile plateau, about a third the size of the United States, which is suit- 
able for the settlement of British immigrants. It is here that they 
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PresIDENT-ELECT Hoover’s good will tour to the south is expected 
to have started a program in South America similar to that carried 
on by Ambassador Morrow in Mexico. A recent address of the Pres- 
ident-elect read like the lectures of a sociology professor on mutual 
aid. An increase of education, and communication, within, and be- 
tween, the various American nations, would lead to better under- 
standing, mutual respect and constructive cooperation; these, in turn, 
would result in peace, good will, and friendship. Aviation, the “new 
tool of world progress,” was stressed as the means of communication 
especially adapted for use among the Americas. It is of interest to 
notice that Herbert Hoover will be our first president to have per- 
sonal contacts with many parts of the world. He has worked as an 
engineer in Asia, Europe, and Africa, and has been engaged in relief 
work in Europe. All this experience, together with his recent tour 
to the south should make him better qualified to deal with inter- 
national relations than any of his predecessors in office. 


In Mopern Curna the conflict between the old and the new can be 
seen on every hand. In Peiping (Peking) 10,000 water carriers 
have been deprived of work by the installation of an up-to-date water 
system. The carriers have attacked the workmen laying the pipes. 
The government is now trying to find other work for the disgruntled 
carriers. 

By order of the National Government, the old lunar calendar has 
been replaced by the Western solar calendar. This change is causing 
much confusion, among the uneducated Chinese, in determining holi- 
days, birthdays, and the like. 

It seems rather ironical to see Christianity and militarism going 
hand in hand in the new development of the country. Five of the 
eight government cabinet members are Christians. Marshall Fund, 
the “Christian general,” has been appointed minister of war. The 
well-known German, General Ludendorff, has been invited to China 
to reorganize the Nationalist army on a scientific basis. Many col- 
leges have established courses in military training and the students 
are giving their enthusiastic support; for most of them have become 
convinced that the freedom of China can be achieved only through 
military means. 





Social Research Notes 


THE PopuLATion problem in Japan was the theme of a report 
made in December at the International Institute in Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, by Dr. Roy H. Akagi. There are six ways by which Japan 
is trying to meet her difficult population situation, represented by 
the fact that she has a birth increase of 800,000 a year in a land 
already greatly overcrowded. (1) By increase in intensive farming 
a greater food supply is provided, but such procedure does not solve 
the problem, for population keeps crowding the food supply. (2) 
The development of synthetic food is supplementing the products 
raised from the soil. But again, population continues to crowd close 
on the heels of every new enlargement in food resources. (3) Intra- 
migration, or movement of population from one part of the Empire 
to another continues but this seems to be only temporarily alleviat- 
ing. (4) Industrialization is making long strides. Imports are being 
brought in and manufactured articles are on the increase. Lumber, 
for instance, is shipped in from the United States, and then sent out 
to all parts of the world in the form of wood-carved articles of many 
kinds. This plan helps to raise the standards of living, and thus to 
cut down the birth rate. Considerable progress is being made along 
these lines. (5) Emigration has been tried, but has not brought re- 
lief. Many countries are objecting to a large Japanese immigration, 
and the move cannot assume large enough proportions to afford real 
relief. Moreover, for every Japanese who migrates, the birth rate 
furnishes several individuals to take his place. (6) Birth control is 
on the gain. Still limited largely to the educated classes, it is spread- 
ing among the poorer people. Much may be expected of this move- 
ment. 


“RaciaL Prosiems 1n Europe” was the subject of a research report 
made in November at the University of Southern California, by Dr. 
Otokar Vocadlo, professor of Slavonic Languages in the King’s Col- 
lege School in London, and author of several books and many ar- 
ticles in different English magazines on the racial, economic, political, 
and cultural problems of Central Europe. The conflict for centuries 
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of two races, Slavic and German, was to a great extent fatal for the 
destiny of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, but the new state of 
Czechoslovakia is now well on the way to solving this precarious 
problem by giving both nationalities equal rights and opportunities 
within the state. A sign of the sound development of the country is 
not only its proverbial political, financial, and administrative order, 
which stands out like an oasis in Central Europe, but the fact that 
the rival races of yore have found in this new country a modus vi- 
vendi and that the German ministers sit in the Czechoslovak govern- 
ment next to the Czech and Slovak. Dr. Vocadlo emphasized the 
essential differences between the racial problems of Europe and of 
America in that the problem of colored races does not exist. The 
political emancipation of the hitherto oppressed nationalities in Eu- 
rope has had on the whole a positive result releasing great stores of 
unused national energy for constructive cultural work. Dr. Vocadlo 
is convinced that the emancipation of the nationalities in Europe 
must eventually be crowned by their federation into a United States 
of Europe. 
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